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A Morning in Spring 





A golden dawn, twittering birds, 

A farm boy driving browsing herds; 

Encircling hills, an emerald green; 

Rare fragrance breathed from flowers 
unseen ; 

Two bluebirds, winging on their way, 

Sing warbled greetings to the dav; 

And, luring on, the winding road 

leads one away to Spring’s abode. 


—Kathleen Hempel. 
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SHADOWS 


Laura Davies Hott 

The shadows are so real, 

Sometimes I almost feel 

As if I lived in Topsy-Turvy-Land ; 
The trees stand on their heads, 


My world flops back just as it ought to be; 
Life’s shadows treat me so, 
In lovely sky-blue beds, 


Unless I’m sure I know, 
The real from the shadow things I see. 


But when I lift my eyes, 
And fix them on the skies, 


Their roots all sticking up into the sand. 
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A FIRESIDE REVERIE 


ELIZABETH STURDIVANT 


S I sit dreaming before the open 
fire place, the large logs crackle 
on the shining old brass andirons. The 
flames shed a lovely mellowed light. In 
their glowing embers I see majestic 
oaks, under whose shade happy children 
have played, and tired laborers have 
rested. And the sturdy pines, what a 
fragrance they send out! What a sense 
of contentment and happiness is mine, 
as the flames leap cheerily up the chim- 
ney, while outside the winds howl, and 
the rain beats against the window panes. 
Then comes an old, ever new and longed 
for dream. 

“Your wish is granted, 
you will.” 

“Oh, my hearing! Let me hear again !” 

“But wait,” I cry. quickly, for in the 
firelight appear the peculiar joys and 
blessings of deafness. 

“Must I give these up, if I hear?” 

“To be sure,” laughs the sprite. “You 
can’t have the joys of deafness and of 
hearing too. But you will hear.” 

I turn again to the fire. I see therein 
Rare Friendships. Not these! I can’t 
give them up. 

Hearing gave many more acquaint- 
ances, and some whom I know to be 
good friends, but none like these true- 
blue ones whom I should never have 
known save for deafness. 

Finer Understanding. 
with this! 

Deafness has shown the cruelty of 
judging folks; that it is not always what 
a man does, but what he ams at and 
strives to do, that counts. In this light 
so many who seem rank failures are 
real heroes. 

The Beauty of Usefulness. Not this! 

Had not deafness shown me, I should 
have been satisfied to run with the 
crowd. Deafness has taught the beauty 
and the dignity of being of some use in 
the world. 


Take what 


I cannot part 


Appreciation of Color and Form. 
These must be mine to keep! 

As much as I love music, I cannot 
give up the quickened appreciation deaf- 
ness has given for the symphonies and 
the harmonies in shades and colors. The 
colors of a sunset are every bit as in- 
spiring as the most wonderful melodies 
of the birds. The masterpieces of art 
are quite as inspired as those of music. 

Love of Nature. I should feel lost 
without this! 

The long, happy hikes and the strolls 
over the hilltops and through the woods. 
The wonderful riot of color and of 
beauty of the flowers and the trees my 
own hands have planted. The hope and 
dream of that rose garden I will have 
some day. Hearing never gave any de- 
lights so fine. 

A Deeper Sympathy. Not this! 

Deafness has given a sympathy with 
all sorts and conditions of men, espe- 
cially for the handicapped; with all 
those who struggle, fail and struggle 
again; with all those who overcome ob- 
stacles; with all who fight a good fight 
for their ideals. 

My Father! I cannot give up my un- 
derstanding of him! 

Deafness taught me to know him. 
Deafness has brought out in him a 
hitherto hidden sympathy, love and ten- 
derness. Deafness has given me my 
best pal and playmate, my father. 

“Take back your gift, dear fairy. I 
want to hear, but renounce the gifts 
of deafness I cannot. Hearing gave 
gaiety, more social activities, parties, re- 
ceptions and the like, a merrier, happier 
romping through life. It was all so easy 
then. So easy to achieve, so easy to be 
friendly, so easy to be popular and con- 
sidered a success. I loved the life hear- 
ing gave. But I love more the sobered, 
chastened, struggling life deafness gives. 
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In the silence have come gifts that 
money cannot buy. The way is hard, 
the path lonely, the struggle almost un- 
bearable at times. But I am thankful 
for it all. I want Deafness to teach me 
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more and more of her gentle spirit. 
With a ready sympathy, a happy smile, 
a humble and grateful heart and a help- 
ful spirit, I want to learn of her to 
walk softly and usefully all my days.” 





A DESCENDANT OF THE MAYFLOWER 
FATHERS 


Laura Davies Hott 


N the environs of historic Lexington 

lies the original Hancock estate, 

granted to the Rev. Thomas Hancock 
about 1670, when Lexington was Cam- 
bridge Farms. The original Hancock 
parsonage, now known as the “Han- 
cock-Clarke House,” which stands on a 
portion of it, is owned by the Lexing- 
ton Historical Society, and nearby, 
on the same avenue and on a part of 
the same estate is the private home 
of R. H. Gilpatrick, a direct descend- 
ant, through seven generations, of the 
well-known Rev. Thomas Hancock. 
This descendant of the Hancocks tells 
us that on the maternal side of his 
family his first ancestor to locate in 
this country was John Howland, of 


the Mayflower Company. On his fa- 
ther’s side, seven generations back, 
James Gillpatrick (notice that he 


spelled the name with two “I’s,” rather 
than one) settled at Orland, Maine, to 
which he came direct from Dumfries- 
shire, where the old family castle of 
“Closeburn” still stands. This line of 
ancestry he traces still farther back 
to the thirteenth century to one “Rog- 
er,” who was known by the name of 
Kirkpatrick instead of Gilpatrick. 

This descendant of the Colonial 
Fathers considers himself as fortunate 
in the “choice” of his birthplace as 
in the “choice” of his ancestors. He 
was born at Machias, a delightful lit- 
tle shire town in the very farthest 
southeastern corner of Maine, where 


the tide has a rise and fall of over 


thirty feet. It is a fishing village and 
just recently the center of the new 
blueberry industry which has taken the 
place of the former lumber and_ pulp 
wood business. More interesting still, 
it was the scene of the first naval bat- 
tle of the Revolution. “A band of 
impetuous settlers,” Dr. Gilpatrick tells 
us, “attacked a Royal Sloop of War, 
the Margaretta, from small boats, as 
she lay at anchor in the river mouth, 
and though armed chiefly with knives, 
axes and scythes, overcame the crew, 
captured the ship, and later, fearing 
her recapture, stripped her to the bare 
hull, dragged her up a branch of the 
river at high tide and buried her in 
a hole which they dug in the bank, 
where she lies today.” 

In this historic spot, the subject of 
this sketch grew up. He was the only 
child of the manager of the Machias 
lumber business. His father gave him 
about everything that any boy had 
and made his boyhood as perfect as 
he could ask. When sixteen he served 
a short apprenticeship in the fishing 
business, just enough’ to give him a 
practical insight into it. He terms it 
a rough life but a valuable experience. 

He was educated in the Machias 
Grammar and High School, Phillips 
Academy, Yale and Harvard. He took 
his bachelor’s degree at Yale in 1901, 
spent the summer in a hospital near 
Boston, then entered Harvard Medical 
School. He received his doctor’s de- 
gree from the latter in 1905. The last 
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PROFOUNDLY DEAF, BUT AN EXPERT IN COURT TESTIMONY 


He relied entirely on lip-reading during a recent cross-examination lasting over two hours, and not 
a question had to be repeated 
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year he served also as interne in the 
Brookline Free Hospital for Women. 
Two more years were spent as. interne 
at the Boston City Hospital. After 
his graduation here in 1907 he was 
given the position of Resident Sur- 
geon at the Relief Hospital, a branch 
of the City Hospital. This was his 
first salaried position. After six months 
he resigned it to spend another half 
year as interne in the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital. In 1908 he began private 
practice in Boston. A small livelihood 
appeared at once and has grown year 
by year steadily higher. His work is 
pretty exclusively surgery with such 
a broad, deep hospital training as to 
make it quite general. He has had 
more than the average amount of 
brain surgery and of late years more 
abdominal work with bone and joint 
surgery, in fact everything except the 
more highly specialized fields of eyes, 
ears, nose and throat. For a time he 
was on the teaching staff at Harvard 
Medical School. He does some teach- 
ing now to the students who come to 
his clinics and is on the visiting staffs 
of two hospitals. 

His deafness started before he be- 
gan private practice. Very soon diter 
this he commenced using an instrument, 
changing to more and more powerful 
ones as the defect increased, until he 
had passed the place where an in- 
strument was of any use at all. He 
had, in the meantime, taken up speech- 
reading, and for two years now has 
not had an instrument on. He gets 
along much better without its imper- 
fect aid, for he found that when wear- 
ing it he would concentrate on the 
sound to the exclusion of other de- 
tails. Without it his concentration 
is placed on what comes to him through 
his eyes. It is not the lip movements 


alone, but, as he explains, his efforts 
ate now directed “to the whole speaker, 
every item of face, figure, attitude, ex- 
pression and movement of eyes, lips, 
He 


face, hands and all.” finds this 
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much less tiring and more successful 
than the imperfect aid of an instru- 
ment. 


His patients number’ about eight 
women to one man and women are al- 
ways easier to read than men. Yet he 
rarely finds a man now that he cannot 
understand when he gets him in his 
office and makes him talk somewhat as 
he wishes him to. There was a time, 
he admits, when he was too deaf for 
an instrument and knew too little of 
lip-reading, that he often admitted 
a new patient to his office almost with 
a feeling of dread. He has not had 
this feeling for nearly two years and 
is sure it has improved his-<lisposition 
and his efficiency. 

The study of speech-reading has 
been no haphazard task with Dr. Gil- 
patrick. He went at it as he goes at 
everything, with thoroughness, ardor 
and enthusiasm. He says, “My expe- 
rience in speech-reading leads me _ to 
believe that those who simply take it 
up haphazard, even though they try 
persistently, will never attain real pro- 
ficiency save in the rare instances of 
exceptional adaptability. I have known 
two men who, with little knowledge 
and less training in music, were able 
to play most common instruments, with 
very little effort. One of them could 
improvise parts for almost anything 
after he had heard it once or twice. 
There are a few of us so gifted in 
speech-reading, but only a few. My be- 
lief is that a thorough training in the 
fundamentals, under a first class teach- 
er, or better, teachers, the training re- 
quired being far more and longer in 
some than in others, is just as essen- 
tial as a foundational training in 
music. One would not thiuk seriously 
of beginning to play the piano with 
sonatas and difficult pieces. He be- 
gins at the bottom with scales and 
exercises. So with speech-reading, if 
he begins off hand trying to learn 
everyday speech as it is spoken, he 
will attain to some degree of profi- 
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ciency, but only so far, while, if his 
training has been sound at the base he 
goes on and on building perhaps un- 
consciously, but permanently. One im- 
portant thing | learned from my teach- 
ers was, not only to read sounds and 
movements, but to make my _ speaker 
speak somewhere more nearly as I 
would wish him to do. With patients 
that is much more nearly possible and 
practicable than in ordinary conver- 
sation. I can ask questions in my own 
way and in such a way that they must 
be answered in a way that is read- 
able. Very likely I must make iny 
questions, many of them, leading ones, 
and very likely if 1 left it at that, 
might receive an answer not always 
reliable, but I always follow a leading 
question, with another which leads in 
the opposite direction. From the two 
answers I get at the real facts as the 
patient believes them to be, more ac- 
curately than were I to allow him to 
tell the story in his own way. Also I 
save a vast amount of time. My time 
is conserved by the fact that no ex- 
traneous matter creeps into the exami- 
nation, everything moves to a point, and 
that reminds me that the operating 
room nurses have remarked on the 
speed with which my operations move 
and that they have to be on their 
toes to keep up, which is, | think, be- 
cause I am not distracted by anything 
outside the essentials of the work in 
hand.” 

Whether Dr. Gilpatrick’s proficiency 
in speech-reading is natural or ac- 
quired-it is evident that it is far above 
the average. He tells us that he is 
frequently called as consultant both in 
private and in hospital practice and 
has no difficulty with one or two other 
consultants speaking one at a time. He 
has been considered an expert in court 
testimony and for many years was fre- 
quently called in homicide cases and 
damage suits. He has not done so 
much of that since becoming extremely 
deaf, but only a few months ago he was 
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called in a large damage suit and re- 
lied entirely on lip-reading during a 
cross examination by the opposing 
counsel lasting over two hours. It 
had been agreed with the judge that 
the lawyer who called him might be 
allowed to repeat questions if not un- 


derstood, but that was unnecessary. 
His last question was a long hypo- 
thetical one, full of big, technical 


words, words which to the uninitiated 
would seem impossible for a_ speech- 
reader, yet words that to the initiated 
are the very easiest to understand. The 
question took from three to five min- 
utes to speak, but the answer was one 
word “no” and the Doctor was able to 
give it as soon as the lawyer stopped 
speaking. It was a worthy triumph, 
even though he assures us that it was 
a triumph that he might not be able to 
duplicate in many attempts. 

He has re-educated not only his 
eyes but all his other senses as well, 
to a high degree. Much of it has 
been done unconsciously, some cun- 
sciously. For instance, he has edu- 
cated his fingers to feel so that he can 
outline by percussion an area of dull- 
ness as accurately by touch as if he 
heard the percussion note. Thus some- 
times his patients come to him several 
times before discovering the defect in 
his ears. On one occasion a woman 
came four times, then went to the hos- 
pital where he operated on her, seeing 
her daily thereafter for two weeks 
and she never knew he did not hear a 
word she said. She never happened 
to catch him off guard and he did not 
know of her ignorance until the day 
she went home, when another patient 
let the secret out. Even then she 
would not believe it till he confirmed 
the statement himself. 


If the deaf man must stay on the 
edge of general conversation, Dr. Gil- 
patrick’s advice is to keep an interest 
in it so that when some question arises 
and his opinion is asked he will have 
one to offer. That means he must 
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read and reflect, keep himself up to 
date, learn the new games, read the 
new books and plays, keep up to date 
in general affairs and have some ideas 
of his own upon them. If he gets the 
reputation of always having something 
constructive to say when asked a ques- 
tion he will often be asked, .then once 
in the circle he can keep in until the 
subject changes. 

His method of seeing a play is to 
read the lines beforehand and take the 
book with him to the performance. 
In this way he enjoys it. He says if 
anyone in the house got more out of 
John Barrymore’s Hamlet than he, he 
got his money’s worth. He _ finds 
George Arliss easy to read and always 
enjoys him as well as one with perfect 
ears could. 

There is a fault common to ‘many 
deaf people which the Doctor calls at- 
tention to in himself. He says, “It 
seems to me my deafness tends to make 
me very critical in many ways and at 
many times, almost intolerant on ac- 
casion. I find myself saying, ‘Well, if 
I could hear and could not do better 
than that I would go hide.’ It seems 
that anything would be possible of ac- 
complishment could I but have good 
ears. I find a man in some position of 
importance who appears to me to know 
very little of his proper function, and 
I think to myself, ‘About how far 
would you get if you were deaf?’ It 
is an attitude which, while to some 
extent justifiable, should not be al- 
lowed to magnify itself, for it is likely 
to tend in the direction of self pity. 
The one thing which will more quickly 
and completely destroy a man’s use- 
fulness and efficiency than anything 
else I know of, is that he get sorry for 
himself. Unless he gets over it very 
rapidly he is lost. The whole basis 
for all the class consciousness and 


hatred, all the industrial unrest and 
bolshevism in the world is that a lot 
of people got sorry for themselves and 
then found a lot of half-baked vision- 
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aries to preach to them the same doc- 
trines in all the variations of the scale. 
A man gets sorry for himself because 
he is less well off than some other man, 
being entirely blind as to why the con- 
ditions are as they are, when along 
comes some demagogue who _ says‘ 
‘Elect me and I'll change it all in your 
favor.’ Promptly the self-pitying one 
ceases to exert himself as the more for- 
tunately placed one probably has done 
to get where he is, and does as the 
agitator advises. Naturally we are 
sorry we are deaf but unless we turn 
our sorrow to some useful end, where- 
by our condition is ameliorated, we get 
nowhere. If there are any good things 
about being deaf, and there are some, 
surely, we may as well make the most 
of them. To mention one, the associa- 
tions which have come to me through 
our Speech Readers Guild are simply 
priceless. I am convinced that the 
public in general are becoming rapidly 
more tolerant toward the deaf and it is 
because the deaf ar@ demonstrating 
their ability to rise above the affliction. 
I have frequently the satisfaction of 


having someone say that he never 
thinks of me as being deaf. I think 
that the highest compliment. I rarely 


make any attempt to keep anyone from 
knowing that I am deaf, but I try con- 
stantly to keep them from thinking of 
me as a deaf man, who is thereby 
barred from ordinary activities. If I 
see signs of diffidence on one’s part to 
talk to me for fear I will not under- 
stand him, I simply drive him to talk, 
and show him at once that I can un- 
derstand him and try to answer his 
questions in such a way that he will 
want to ask others.” 

That there is no “royal road to suc- 
cess” for the deaf any more than the 
general public and that we must give 
value received or a little more for 
whatever we wish to obtain has been 
stressed by Dr. Gilpatrick. He says, 
“I have been conscious from the start, 
after I found the nature of my deafness 




















and that it was not only incurable but 
progressive, that were I to succeed in 
competition with my colleagues who 
hear, I must compensate my patients in 
some way for my inability to hear; 
that I must make it up somewhere, 
better personal touch, better and more 
concentrated and painstaking effort, 
better technique with my hands and 
eyes, more painstaking use of all the 
many sources of information for a 
diagnosis other than my ears, and that 
my results must be better than the 
average or I could not expect any large 
or increasing practice to come to me 
in preference to going elsewhere. There 
is but one way in which a practice can 


be built, by success. Two patients 
come because of the success in the 
case of one of their friends. Boiled 
down that is all there is to it. I must 


see to it that my operations be suc- 
cesses and can I but secure some case 
which has been unsuccessful elsewhere, 
best of all if it be someone who has 
been given a bad prognosis, friends 
told that the case is hopeless, that sort 
of thing, and can I discover something 
previously overlooked or neglected, and 
find a way out for the sufferer, then 
do the people forget or ignore as a de- 
tail the fact that I cannot hear. I am 
fortunate that such things have hap- 
pened, greatly to the increase of my 
surgical reputation. Contrarywise, I 
must be always guarded not to over- 
look something in a case myself, and 
quite as important, not to enter upon 
a course of treatment contrary to the 
advice given elsewhere, unless I have 
most excellent reasons for what I am 
about to do. It all comes to vastly 
increasing the burden of responsibility, 
but it equally increases the satisfaction 
which I get from my work. It has 
always seemed to me hardly worth 
while to be able to do something which’ 
most anyone can do just as well. To 
be able to do something which most 
people cannot do, that is something 
worth while. I take some little pride 
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in being able to read speech, just be- 
cause it is not an easy thing to do 
and because I consider it an accom- 
plishment, quite aside from, the fact 
that I hereby get what the person is 
saying.” 

It is his readiness to give much and 
his willingness to do more than is ex- 
pected of him which makes other peo- 
ple so willing to assist him in turn. 
Note also his gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of his associates to 
help him. He says, “For a long time, 
I could hear over the telephone, later I 
could do so by using a hearing instru- 
ment intermediately, but of recent years 
have made little attempt to use the tele- 
phone. Of course that makes it quite 
essential that I have someone available 
most of the time, to whom messages 
can be given for me. I am blessed 
with the most wonderful wife, whose 
every devotion is to me and my 
wark, whose every spoken word is eas- 
ily readable and we are rarely sepa- 
rated for more than a matter of hours. 
I have a secretary who is just like a 
pair of ears to me and it has been a 
most pleasant surprise to find how little 
of my messages cannot be given me 
through her, practically none, so far as 
I can detect. In the hospitals I find 
nurses devoted to me and ever willing 
to assist, and they take messages, re- 
peat and give my replies. My assistant 
is easily read, and I have no difficulty 
with him save when we are actually 
operating, as we must then wear masks, 
but at such times I read _ speech 
through a nurse or through my anaes- 
thetist. I believe that such methods 
would not work out efficiently over a 
long period of time unless I was able 
to grasp things quickly, but I am con- 
vinced that my operations proceed at 
least as rapidly and smoothly as others 
and that my results compare quite fa- 
vorably. I never cease to be thankful 
that 1 was able to get such a thorough 
preparation before the handicap came 
on.” 
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Here is the opinion of a man who 
has certainly had ample opportunity 
to put it to the test, on the much dis- 
cussed question about whether a deaf 
man should operate his own car. “I 
can still hear the horn of my car, but 
not unless I am in the car. That 1» 
probably more felt than heard. I drive 
about 18,000 miles a year and have 
done so for fifteen years. Deaf people 
in this state need only demonstrate 
that they are expert, careful and re- 
sponsible persons in order to be al- 
lowed to drive. The statistics of many 
thousand accidents, impartially kept by 
the registry over many years, show not 
one single accident caused by the deaf- 
ness of the driver. I claim that on 
that basis all that is needed to stop 
the appalling toll of accidents is that 
all drivers be deaf. To my mind the 
reasons for this record are not far nor 
obscure. We know we are deaf. We 
know we must be careful, and practi- 
cally all accidents result from care- 
lessness. We keep our lights, brakes 
and all equipment in first class order 
at all times. We look first and start 
later, or stop, as the case may be. We 
have a rear view mirror and we use it. 
I find myself glancing up for my mir- 
ror even when [I am walking on the 
street. We do not park on the wrong 
side and leave headlights on, indicating 
that we are under way and on the other 
side of the street. We signal when we 
turn and we give signals that mean 
something. We slow up at crossings 
because we know that we will not hear 
a car coming. No deaf driver is ever 
killed on a grade crossing because he 
knows a train may be coming and he 
can not hear it, so he slows down and 
looks. Also we all know that we are 
under fire. A lot of muddy-thinking 
people want us barred off the road and 
we cannot afford to take chances even 
if we so wished. This is my idea of it 
and I am neither better nor worse. than 
the average deaf driver.” 





of hearing, and we see repeated the 








The outdoors is full of interest for 
this many-sided man. He is fond of 
golf, rowing and swimming. In_ fact, 
all the out-door sports have their ap- 
peal and help to keep him fit for his 
strenuous office practice. His clubs, 
the Yale and University clubs of Bos- 
ton and the Zeta Psi Club of New 
York, receive his loyal support and 
keep him in touch with people of af- 
fairs. As we look over his varied ac- 
tivities it seems there is little in life 
from which he is debarred by the lack 


demonstration of the old adage, “He 
can who thinks he can.” 





PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT 

There is no end of funny mis- 
takes made by the deafened. Let’s 
unearth some of these humorous 
affairs and find out why hearing 
people laugh at us and, incidentally, 
let’s laugh with them, and also at 
them, for they, too, make mistakes. 
Perhaps some of them will also 
have the temerity to tell of some 
blunder which equals any of ours. 

A year’s subscription to VoLTaA 
Review will be given to the mis- 
take judged the funniest. Come 
on, friends, and make your confes- 
sions! Your name will not be pub- 
lished if you are shy. We'll have 
a peck of fun with it and the read- 
er will also have twelve pecks of 
joy in the coming year. VoLTA 
REVIEW reserves the right to use 
the answers as it sees fit and no 
manuscripts will be returned. The 
winning incident will be published 
in an early number. Send all let- 
ters to Contest Editor, care of THE 
Vorta Review, by or before June 
1, 1925. 











The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Association, in pamphlet form, may be 
had from the Volta Bureau upon request. 








THREE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSES 


MILprRED KENNEDY 


FTER witnessing, under most ideal 
A and delightful conditions, the recent 

eclipse of January 24th, it occurred 
to me to attempt to write something of 
my several experiences, for it has been 
my privilege to witness three total solar 
eclipses. For an amateur astronomer, 
and a very amateurish one at that, this 
is rare and unusual. In counting my 
blessings, these experiences must always 
be enumerated—for they do indeed stand 
among the rare ones. 

We all know, of course, that an 
eclipse is caused by some body in the 
heavens coming between “us” (the earth) 
and some other body. Thus, when the 
moon passes between the sun and the 
earth, an eclipse of the sun follows; 
when the earth passes between the sun 
and the moon an eclipse of the moon 
results. A partial eclipse of the sun is not 
an unusual phenomenon. Doubtless there 
are few persons who have not, with the 
aid of smoked glass, seen “the piece 
bitten out of the sun” as the disk of the 
moon encroaches upon its surface. 

Even a partial eclipse of the sun is 
an interesting and awe-inspiring phe- 
nomenon and there are phases accom- 
panying it, depending upon the degree 
of obscurity, that one may also see while 
watching the progress of a total eclipse. 
Bailey’s Beads, for instance, are visible 
just before complete totality, when the 
thin solar crescent breaks up into bead- 
like particles of light; caused by the 
sun’s rays being, at that moment, inter- 
cepted by the high mountains on the 
moon projecting across the disk of the 
fast disappearing sun. These may be 
seen during the few moments preceding 
totality and the corresponding moments 
when the moon has passed beyond, and 
the first rays of light appear from the 
western edge of the sun’s rim. Again, 
the tiny images of the solar crescent 
formed by the sunlight passing through 


small holes that act as lenses; these 
may be seen where trees in foliage cast 
their shadows, or through holes in a 
cane-seated. chair, or a piece of paper, 
perforated and held at the right angle 
to catch the light and to focus the images 
clearly. I saw these crescent sun-im- 
ages for the first time where a Christ- 
mas holly tree cast its shade on clear 
white sand. 

Only in a vague and imaginative way 
can one who has never seen it, appre- 
ciate the experience of witnessing a 
total eclipse of the sun! The solar 
crescent slowly narrows to a tiny, thin, 
wavering line of light; then suddenly, 
awfully, overwhelmingly, and in an in- 
stant, it is completely blotted out, re- 
vealing, where a moment before light 
had been blinding, the ink-black sur- 
face of the moon, encircled in the glory 
of the corona and its accompanying 
marvels. 

It has been, as I stated in the be- 
ginning, my rare privilege to witness 
three total eclipses of the sun, and un- 
der as varied and different surround- 
ings as can be imagined. On May 28, 
1900, on a day brilliant and cloudless, 
from a bluff of some 50 feet elevation 
we watched the total eclipse that passed 
at that time, over Virginia Beach, not 
far from Richmond, Va. The open 
ocean in all its beauty of life and color 
stretched away on one side, while on 
the other the purity of the fine sand 
extended like a great white sheet 
waiting to reveal the shadow bands— 
those shimmering, wave-like bands of 
light that race flitting over the ground 
just a short time before or after the 
moment of total contact. It is said that 
they vary in intensity at different 
eclipses and this is true of the three 
that I have seen. At my second eclipse 
they came rolling across the earth with 
such speed, such solidity of texture, 
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that we actually jumped up to let them 
pass under our feet, as one jumps for 
waves of water! Beyond the _ sand 
which formed our immediate surround- 
ings, yet in the near background, for- 
ests stretched away, adding their lux- 
uriant, varying shades of green. 


Complete contact took place when 
the sun was. less than a third of its 
way toward mid-heaven, if I remember 
correctly, somewhere in the vicinity of 
eight o’clock in the morning. The 
darkness grew quite apparent as the 
contact progressed. Birds sang their 
evening songs and went to roost, other 
domestic animals acted as if the twi- 
light were approaching. Around the 
horizon over both sea and_ land 
stretched a band of golden-rosy light, 
the earth seemed enveloped in a gray, 
cold film of light, the sea changed to a 
purple-lead hue and the sky, clear and 
of a soft, gentle, summer blue, in the 
rays of the full sunlight, now turned 
to a deep, blue-ink color in which 
Venus and Mercury and stars of the 
first and second magnitude shone out. 
A chill wind, growing in volume and 
intensity, turned the leaves upward, 
adding to the prevailing gray of the 
landscape. The one word that seems 
best fitted to describe the colors, the 
quality of the atmosphere over earth, 
sea and sky, as well as the reaction on 
all living things, is the word “weird” 
—weird in beauty, weird in glory, 
weird in splendor, weird in the quality 
of wonder and awe that it inspired. 


The next eclipse was at Burgos, 
Spain, August 30, 1905. We watched 

from a high, wide plain, about two 
' miles south of the city, set apart for the 
occasion as an astronomical station for 
professionals, amateurs, and foreigners. 
Both professionals and amateurs as- 
sembled here with telescopes, cameras, 
and varied most delicate instruments 
of all kinds. Picturesque mounted 
cavalrymen rode back and forth on 
the outskirts, protecting the observers 
from the pest of beggars that abound in 
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that region. The King walked in our 
very midst inspecting the tents that 
held the delicate instruments brought 
there to observe and record the ap- 
proaching wonder. There were no 
trees at hand and what little vegetation 
there ever had ‘been was, by the time 
we reached the spot, trampled down 
by the feet of horses and men. Dusty, 
bruised and dying: grasses and trampled 
wild flowers stretched across the plain, 
while in the distance rose rugged hills, 
and behind these, higher mountains, 
cloud-capped. In the mid-distance we 
could see the smoke and _ housetops, 
and the great spires of the cathedral 
of Burgos. 

Clouds added to the dramatic feature 
of this eclipse. The first contact, due 
about 11:45, was not visible to the 
watching observers because of the 
masses of huge white cumulous clouds 
that rolled about the sky, parting here 
and there to reveal patches of crystal- 
clear blue, and then closed in, threaten- 
ing rain. Totality was due shortly after 
12:30, when the sun was high in mid- 
heaven. At times, and for long inter- 
vals of time during the period when 
the sun was undergoing its partial lunar 
eclipse, it remained completely obscured 
from our sight behind great masses of 
heavy gray-white cumuli. Occasionally 
the clouds would part, or a thin mist 
only obscured the face of the sun and 
the contacting moon-disk. We watched 
the progress spasmodically. The tension 
and anxiety were terrific. People hardly 
spoke. Some of the observers wept in 
anticipation of their disappointment! 
Three beautiful balloons, one looking 
like a great black pearl in the waning 
light, went up a short distance from 
us, the purpose being to rise above the 
clouds and so make observations! (Re- 
member, this was before the days of 
airships and planes.) Ten minutes be- 
fore totality it rained! Observers cov- 
ered their precious instruments and dis- 
appointment hovered close at hand; 
then all at once, as if in very truth some 
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great Invisible Hand had. swept the 
clouds away, even as the waters of the 
Red Sea parted for the Children of 
Israel, only a few seconds before to- 
tality, the sun sailed out into a great 
open space of clear blue sky. It re- 
mained absolutely clear all through the 
moments of totality; then, as the moon 
moved on and the light appeared once 
more, as the rays penetrated to our at- 
mosphere, the clouds rolled together 
again and obscured all! But at that 
moment a thousand voices broke out 
into a loud cheer, for the great plain 
was filled with eager, grateful human 
beings who gave vent to a_ veritable 
shout of gratitude, praise and thanks- 
giving. 

During those seconds of totality the 
wonder of the sight! The strong 
shadow bands, of which I have already 
spoken, the coming of Bailey’s Beads, 
the corona brilliant, the deep flame color 
of the prominences that were wonder- 
fully visible during this eclipse, and 
the play of light in, through, over and 
about the clouds—produced an effect 
that beggars description! The one word 
that is best to attribute to this whole 
eclipse is the word “spectacular.” It 
was a wonderful, dramatic, and awe- 
inspiring spectacle from beginning to 
end. 

Now the eclipse of January 24th is 
still so fresh in my mind I feel over- 
whelmed as I attempt to give any idea 
of it! So different in its surroundings— 
so similar in its varied phenomena—so 
different in its effect upon this observer! 
The one word that best describes it is 
the word “awful”— inspiring awe in the 
truest sense of the word, more awful, 
perhaps, because more terrible, than both 
the other eclipses put together. The 
other two did not seem terrible to me, 
since we know the cause of the phe- 
nomenon and no longer believe it to 
be a “dragon trying to devour the sun.” 
Beautiful, awe-inspiring, indeed, they 
were—for any such unusual and_stu- 
pendous natural phenomenon must be 
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accompanied with feelings of deep awe. 
But the eclipse of January 24th was 
not only beautiful, it was fearful and 
terrible as well, more terrible than any- 
thing I have ever witnessed. May I 
give you the event in detail ? 

We left Boston at noon on Friday, 
going to Wallingford, Connecticut, 
choosing this spot because it was near 
the center of the belt of totality and 
because we believed it would be com- 
paratively free from city smoke. The 
evening of our arrival we took a two- 
mile walk, “just for the joy of the liv- 
ing,” with the thermometer at zero and 
four or five inches of snow on the level 
and higher and deeper drifts. The stars 
crowned the whole sky in a sparkling 
canopy of light. One glorious meteor 
shot down from mid-heaven across the 
northeastern portion of the sky, just for 
an instant revealing its golden trail. We 
slept in a luxurious, warm, well-ventilated 
room and wakened just before sunrise 
as the morning star paled with the ap- 
proach of dawn; breakfasted about 
seven while with eager anticipation we 
watched the eastern sky. It was heavily 
clouded, and when we stepped out of 
doors to look at the sky, to our dismay 
we found it almost completely covered 
by clouds; the effect commonly known 
as “a mackerel sky,” and an ominous 
gray belt of heavier clouds hung low 
on the horizon, both to the east and 
west. 

At eight o’clock, the hour of first con- 
tact, all trace of the sun was obscured. 
By 8:23 the light began to pierce the 
pall in spots here and there, giving the 
effect of golden patches in a sea of 
heavy, dull gray. : 

Shortly before nine we made our way, 
with our host and hostess, to the Coun- 
try Club. The Club House stood: on a 
ridge and the snow fields stretched away 
in all directions; houses were scattered 
sparingly and in no way obscured the 
view. The cold was intense, bitter, bit- 
ing, penetrating, but no wind stirred, 
for which there was reason to be de- 
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voutly grateful. Time slipped by and 
still the clouds obscured the face of the 
sun. A thick, gray blanket that seemed 
continually to crowd itself over the most 
vital spot in all the heavens, as if to 
shield from the eye of mere man one 
of the supreme wonders of nature! But 
watching the cloud mass on its ragged 
edges proved that the mists were dis- 
persing and evaporating, rather than 
solidifying into denser forms. The sun 
rose higher and higher. By the time 
the disk was a third covered a thinning 
spot of cloud revealed the phenomenon, 
so that one could see it all, without the 
use of the smoked glass eye-shields ; the 
thin clouds served in this capacity ad- 
mirably at that moment, then closed in 
again, bringing disappointment, discour- 
agement, disheartening fear that all the 
wonder was to be lost. Such cold! 
One’s very breath seemed to freeze into 
floating mist. The fields of snow held 
the light, so that the oncoming moon 
caused less darkness than had impressed 
me at previous eclipses. Suddenly, as 
the sun reached the upper edges of the 
intervening cloud bank, the mists began 
to melt, the eastern heavens grew clear 
as the cloud-flecks rapidly melted. When 
the disk was five-eighths covered, all 
was clear, and the smoked glass revealed 
the narrowing crescent of sunlight— 
shrinking, shrinking, shrinking before 
the steady approach of the encroaching 
black moon-sphere. The daylight paled 
to the quality of brilliant moonlight, 
shadows turned blue that had previously 
been purple-black. A great star (one 
of the three planets it later proved to 
_be) shone pale in the blue-white sky. 
Thinner and thinner grew the crescent. 
Then the supreme moment came! ; 
The ink-black moon-disk held the 
glory of the great sun at bay. No 
smoked glass was needed now to shield 
our eyes. The glory of the pure, pale, 


evasive, streaming corona and a faint 
color, the light of the rose-tinted promi- 
nences, streamed out before our eager 
eyes ! 


More stars appeared and a rose 
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and golden’ light encircled the horizon. 
We gazed with bated breath, the mo- 
ments all too precious and all too fleet- 
ing to absorb the wonder of it. Color, 
form, light, beauty, awe, fear, seemed 
like spirit forms hovering near as if to 
take possession. The cold! The cold- 
ness of it all! Never have I imagined 
anything so cruel—suffering! I have 
never experienced the intensity or the 
quality of ache this cold brought. Like 
the coldness of death—no, not the cold- 
ness of death, but death itself. As if 
the very spectre of Death were near, 
the Death that knows not immortality, 
the Death of numbing, senseless, eternal 
annihilation. Suppose — suppose — was 
this, indeed, to be the end of life? 

On the moon-disk journeyed, on, on, 
and, “God said, ‘Let there be light,’ and 
there was light.” Clear, brilliant rays 
penetrated the moon’s edge and came 
with dazzling volume. We could no 
longer stand the brightness. Glancing 
on the ground nearby, we saw unmis- 
takable shadow bands, playing and 
dancing at our feet, but so different in 
their manifestation from any of the 
previous eclipses—not rolling in waves 
as at Burgos, but rather in surging 
eddies, whirlpools of varied shadow 
forms, dark globules of varying size, 
reminding one of the effect produced 
by drops of oil cast on troubled waters 
that heave and surge in a restless sea. 
Only for a moment—then it faded away. 

The eclipse with all its wonders had : 
ended. The moon crept slowly on its 
way, uncovering the great sun’s face 
until at last the day became its normal 
self. 





JOE DE YONG 

The readers of THE Vota Review will be 
interested to know that the cover illustration of 
The Literary Digest for March 28 was from 
the brush of Joe De Yong, whose work has 
been mentioned from time to time in our maga- 
zine. The sketch which tops “The Day’s 
Work” was also made by him. Some of the 
Correspondence Club members know him well. 

The illustration mentioned is a Western 
picture and no less an authority than a Wy- 
oming girl writes: “It is a good picture of 
a ‘bronc,’ quite in the Russell style.” 
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In this advanced age it seems to be 
as fashionable to possess a troublesome 
complex as it was a few years ago to 
have a bothersome appendix, and it is 
quite as proper to have one removed 
and almost as painful. I do not mean 
that it is at all necessary for the deaf- 
ened to be up to the minute in this and 
profess a complex, but it has occurred 
to me that most of us who are deaf- 
ened really have one. 

This complex should be termed an 
inferiority complex. Whether there is 
such a thing or not, let’s leave to the 
psychologist or whatever the psy— is 
that discovers and analyses these things. 

Of course, no deafened person ever 
boasts of a complex, but I have heard 
a great many, including myself, boast of 
sensitiveness. It was in examining the 
same that I discovered this abominable 
complex. First, is sensitiveness any- 
thing to be proud of? Let us see. 

Sensitiveness must be silent acknowl- 
edgment of one of two things—an ex- 
cess of conceit or an admission of in- 
feriority, which may sound paradoxical, 
but isn’t. A conceited person might be 
easily slighted because he goes about 
thinking of himself all the time, and if 
anything is said or done it would have 
to apply to him, as he is the greatest 
thing in his own imagination. A deaf- 
ened man may have thought he was too 
important a personage to be so treated, 
which is conceit, or he may only have 
thought he was slighted, which is an ad- 
mission of inferiority. Because, how 
can you take a slight unless you feel 
that you are a little behind in the mat- 
ter of advantages? Either your edu- 
cation must be lacking or your clothing 
must be shabby or you must possess 
some defect, such as a pug nose or deaf- 
ened ears. Otherwise the slight would 


not be apparent. 
So if the slight was just plain imagi- 
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nation there must be some reason for 
thinking it was there. Now, why was 
the slight? “Why, because I am deaf.” 
Oh, yes, because you are inferior to your 
fellowman ! 

A man with only one arm might think 
himself inadequate, and so he might be 
from the viewpoint of a very modern 
flapper, but he would hardly think him- 
self inferior. He would realize that his 
inadequacy was an accident and no fault 
of the original material of which he was 
formed. So deafness, also, is only an 
accident and nothing to feel inferior 
about. 

Of course the slight may really have 
taken place, but if you'have your heel 
on the neck of this inferiority affair you 
can easily overlook it. I’ve been slighted 
time and again. The day was when |] 
took it with weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, calling down anathemas upon the 
transgressors, but as a well-known car- 
toonist says, “Them days is gone for- 
ever !” 

Only yesterday I stood, helpless and 
awkward, in the home of a friend (at 
least she calls herself such) while a rel- 
ative of hers, a stranger to me, came 
in and talked and no introduction was 
made. She simply treated me as she 
would an unfortunate who was not all 
“at home.” It is to be supposed that 
it was because my hearing was absent, 
as I am quite sure all the rest of me 
was at home. 

Did I feel inferior? I did not! I 
was as sweet as a basket of chips, and 
all the wormwood chips I kept beauti- 
fully covered. But some unconscious 
part of me was saying, “Well, you poor 
thing! I wonder where you came up? 
I didn’t know you were as tactless as 
that,” which automatically shifted the 
inferiority from myself to her. I came 
home with my head in the air, feeling 
very superior, which is absolutely in- 
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compatible with sensitiveness. I had 
met the enemy and he was mine! 

This is the best attitude for the deaf 
man to hold. He will never, then, go 
off into a corner and weep and wail and 
pity himself! He will be so sorry for 
the other fellow that he will not think 
of himself; thus will be eliminated all 
sensitiveness and that inferiority com- 
plex. The deaf man is very seldom in- 
ferior, anyhow. 

Did you ever see one of those armless 
wonders that sometimes sit in shop win- 
dows and write beautiful script and 
draw pictures and do a lot of other 
things with their toes? Not much in- 
feriority there, is there? Well, the alert 
deafened man is somewhat the same. If 
he keeps any kind of pace with the 
world, he is superior. He has a great 
deal more than shows on the outside, 
because he has had to have more brains 
and ingenuity to do the same things 
that are done easily by the hearing. Not 
all of his brains can be flamboyantly 
paraded by his tongue, because his 
tongue is hampered by his failure to 
hear. If he were not superior he would 
be a million miles behind his hearing 
competitor. Just recall this reserve en- 
dowment of yours when you are tempted 
to pity yourself. 

Why, if you had twenty-five thousand 
dollars in bond securities in a safety 
deposit drawer at the bank, would you 
think yourself poorer than a neighbor 
with a shining new flivver just because 
his acquirements dazzled and roared and 
kicked up a lot of dust and yours didn’t? 
No indeed! You’d sit out on your 
porch with a cynical smile and say, 
“There’s that young whipper-snapper of 
a Smith with a new car and I expect 
he will have to buy his gasoline off ‘his 
grocerman on time.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s all very good and 
true,” Deafness will probably answer, 
“but I make so many mistakes. It’s 
just as if that cynical guy you were 
talking about should decide to show off 
a little and brought out some of the 








coupons from his safety box and found 
them to be only cigarette coupons. 
Wouldn’t the casual observer think’ that 
about all he had locked up in that de- 
posit drawer was just smoke?” 

Oh well, if you are going to put too 
much stress on the casual—. That casual 
observer never gets below the surface, 
anyway. He’s the fellow that would 
think that the shining, showy flivver was 
more desirable than the hidden securi- 
ties. As for mistakes, we all make them. 
The aforesaid young whipper-snapper 
might make a miscalculation and run his 
flivver into a freight train, too. He 
wouldn’t feel a bit sensitive about it and 
feel that he was below his fellows just 
because he had made such a mistake. He 
wouldn’t hide himself in a corner and 
shiver with shame just because he had 
thought six feet of space was twenty- 
two. No, indeed! He would call it an 
accident and go about talking and talk- 
ing and never would get through telling 
everybody just how it happened. 

To my notion, if some one were to 
say to me, “There’s a truck out in front 
of the house all lit up,” and I called the 
police, when I should have called the 
fire department, because I thought there 
was a drunk in front of the house, it 
would be merely an accident. It would 
be a slip made by the best tools I had 
to work with and nothing at all to feel 
sensitive or inferior about. 

Besides, ridiculous mistakes are not 
confined to the deafened. One comes to 
my mind this minute, made by John A. 
Maroso, a well-known author, when he 
was writing a story entitled, “The Light 
in the Window,” which was published in 
the Woman’s World, February, 1917. 

The story is of Tobias, a deaf mute, 
who, out of love for a girl, follows her 
to the city to redeem her. He finds her, 
and pawns his overcoat for her fare, 
while he himself must walk the sixty 
miles home. When he has about ac- 
complished the feat he falls, when comes 
this paragraph: 

“Off in the distance sounded the bay- 
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ing of a dog, mournfully rising and fall- 

ing. Not the clear trumpet-like music 
of a full-blooded hound, but the throaty, 
dismal utterance of a mongrel of the 
breed, and Tobias, recognizing it through 
the stupor that almost held his brain in 
thrall, lashed the snow with his flail-like 
arms and got to his knees.” 

Tobias, remember, was a deaf mute.* 

Do you suppose this author was sen- 
sitive about it? He may have been, but 
it is not likely that he felt inferior about 
it or expected his friends to cut him 
dead on the street because of it. He 
probably looked upon it as an amusing 
incident. He had overlooked something 
just as important as anything inadequate 
ears could overlook, and that was that 
his mute hero could not possibly have 
heard the call of his pet dog. 

Thus you see mistakes may be made 
by anyone, and the thing to do is to 
put down this taunting monster called 
sensitiveness and go right ahead and 
make mistakes instead of doing nothing 
for fear of them. Just to prove what 
really can be done to stamp out this 
viper, let me state that I was compelled 
to “hatch up” that blunder about the 
fire department and the police. Not one 
of the seven thousand three hundred and 
twenty mistakes that I have made in 
my twenty years of deafness could I 
remember. (I’m sure I’ve made at least 
one a day.) Had I been the sensitive 
being I might be, some of them would 
have been printed so indelibly upon my 
memory that they would have risen in- 
stantly to taunt me. 

There is one thing that I have been 
unable to master as yet, which shows me 
clearly that there is more work to do, 
-and that is the fear that I have made 
a mistake. Did that fellow say what 
he appeared to say, or was my answer 
ridiculous? If I live long enough I 
hope to be able to crush this retro- 
spective nuisance, so that I will no longer 
be distrustful. After all is over and 


-___ 


*Reported 
1917. M.E.S 
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said and done, why, “I should worry.” 
This is the desirable attitude, and while 
it is difficult of adoption, it is not im- 
possible and is much more conducive to 
peace of mind. Still, if the mistake was 
made, it was because of the tools and 
not the intelligence back of the tools and 
carries with it no inferiority or sensi- 
tiveness. 





DO YOUR EARS HEAR? 


In the April number of Hygeia, Dr. Harold 
Hays, former President of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, asks this pertinent question. 

The estimated number of deafened persons 
in the United States varies, but the thing 
that should make everyone pause and think is 
that 80 per cent of all impairment in hearing 
could be prevented if treated in time. This 
was demonstrated in one of the public schools 
of Chicago a few years ago when a test was 
made of the hearing of the pupils. Over 80 
per cent of those found to have ear trouble 
were either improved or cured within a short 
time. 

Test the hearing of your child yourself. In 
a quiet room the natural voice should be heard 
at a distance of twenty feet, a whisper and 
a loud-ticking watch at a distance of six feet. 
When testing one ear have the other one 
stopped with the finger. Numbers given by 
the examiner should be repeated by the child. 
If you find any indication of trouble, take 
your child at once to a specialist. Remember 
that procrastination is criminal.” 

For the adult deaf Dr. Hays recommends 
three things: 

1. Learn lip-reading. 

2. Wear a hearing device. 

3. Join one of the leagues for the hard of 
hearing. 

He says that “the greatest salvation of the 
deaf” lies in affiliating with one of these or- 
ganizations. 

Dr. Hays closes his article with another 
plea for the child. He says: “We are saving 
the child’s eyes! We are saving the child’s 
teeth! Is it not worth while to save the 
child’s ears?” 





In the Woman’s World for December, 1924, 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips speaks on prevention 
of deafness in children and has a word for 
deafened adults as well. He gives useful hints - 
for building up one’s resistance to avoid colds 
and catarrh. For the incurably deaf he recom- 
mends affiliation with some organization for 
the hard of hearing and tells briefly of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

Such articles are an indication of a general 
awakening to a great need and we hope to see 
more and more of them. 











HE U. S. V. B. is a subject of 

contention not only among the 

higher-ups but in our own ranks 
as well. Not everybody feels as ami- 
able toward it as I do. MHere is an 
artist earning a poor living by painting 
pictures, who is bitter. He became deaf 
in line of duty at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. He writes: 


seen many hardships since the 
war. I’m still fighting, but this time it’s 
the U. S. V. B. I am getting nothing but 
injustice. They sent me to school for four 
months, and then they cut me off of com- 
pensation and told me I was through. But 
I will never give up fighting them if I have 
to fight them with my fists. I can say 
that I fought for my country, and can 
still fight those who only stay at home and 
keep us from getting justice. I am not the 
only man, but there are many more getting 
the same deal.” 


“T have 


Are there? There must be some rea- 
son back of this “deal” and I intend 
to look for it. We cannot know what 
suffering has provoked this spirit of 
antagonism. Yet it is unfortunate, for 
the man who approaches the U. S. V. 
B. in such a spirit is not likely to ‘re- 
ceive the consideration he deserves. 
The officials are human, ‘and will fight 
back from pure instinct. But they are 
not out to get the best of the veteran. 
They are hamstrung by laws and red 
tape, but they will frequently stretch 
a point of law to favor the veteran if 
they believe the man deserves it. It 
is up to the veteran to make an impres- 
sion as favorable and agreeable as pos- 
sible. 

Last month I mentioned a man who 
teaches music in Massachusetts. He 
has since written: 


Medford, Mass., March 27, 1925. 


Dear SArRG: 

As a correspondent of the O. D. page, I 
feel a little like a beverage that was in- 
troduced to me at Camp Borden, England, 
en route to Somewhere in France; that is, 
“Arf an’ Arf.” I can hear and I can’t hear, 
if you know what I mean. Moreover, when 
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I can’t hear I can’t hear, and when I can hear 
I don’t know whether I can hear or not. 

Now that that’s all straight, let’s see 
where we are. O yes, from “Arf an’ Arf” 
we graduated to Vin Rouge, from Vin 
Rouge to muddy water with lots of iodine, 
then to champagne, and finally back to 
water again, and here we are, or I am, 


with my hearing left over there. Details 
unnecessary. 
I'll admit I’m lucky, and that’s more 


than most lucky men are willing to admit. 
I’m lucky I’m not deafer, and I’m _ lucky 
that Charlie Forbes left enough in the 
U. S. Treasury to send me to Lip-Reading 
School. 

Mechanically speaking, I’m a flivver. In 
a conversation I occasionally have to back 
up for a fresh start, and I wheeze con- 
siderably, from mustard gas or Bull Dur- 
ham or something, but I manage to “ramble 
right along” just the same. 

For my vocation in life I picked music. 
That’s because it would be so much more 
logical to do something else. But I can 
hear the vibrations of a piano quite dis- 
tinctly, and if there’s any talking to be done, 
I do it. It’s good discipline for my pupils, 
and saves time. In three years by adver- 
tising, and liking my job, I have increased 
my pupils to 75 weekly, and the Osgood 
School of Music is established. It may 
still be shaky on its legs, and it wundoubt- 
edly will fall and bump its nose occasion- 
ally, but the fact remains, it IS, and by 
the looks of things, it will continue to be. 

There are difficulties that arise every day, 
many of which are lessened by lip-reading, 
many more of which I find the only way 
out of is to wiggle my fingers from the 
end of my nose at, metaphorically speak- 
ing. A recent experience of mine may help 
to illustrate what we are all up against, 
and one way to make the best of it. 

A buddy of mine is a fine singer. Re- 
cently there was a well paid job left va- 
cant in the choir of our church. There were 
many applicants for the position, among 
them my friend. So one Sunday afternoon 
I started out to see what could be done, 
and my first visit was to the chairman of 
the music committee. Our conversation ran 
like this: 

Me: “How do you do, Mr. Chairman? I 
hear there is a vacancy in the choir, and 
I have a friend who is just the man for 
the job.” 

Mr. Chairman: “Er er erer st st er sst.” 

Me: “That’s right. Now this friend of 


mine is a very fine haritone, with lots of 
experience.” 

Mr. Chairman: 
ererer.” 


“But, er er ererer st ststst 





























Me: “Sure, but I know if you could meet 


him and talk with him you'd be sure to 
like him.” 

Mr. C. “Ererer er stast er st.” 

Me: “Yes, why don’t you let me bring 


him over soon?” 

Mr. C. “Ererer erer er staststst er stst 
erer s ter st er.” 

Me: “That’s fine. Maybe he will sing a 
solo for you at the evening service. Good- 
bye.” 

In succession I held the same conversa- 
tion with the members of the committee, the 
organist and the minister, and two days 
later my friend got the job! I still don’t 
know what all the argument was about. 

Now I know we can’t go through life like 
that, but a grin and a good “line,” backed 
up by a job, and, if you are fortunate 
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enough, a wife, will make the lot of the 
hard of hearing Vet a pretty fair one after 
all. Somebody said that the best way to 
live long is to get a disease and take care 
of it. So I shall nurse my particular ail- 
ment along, use it for an excuse for being 
dumb, and keep cheerfully alive as long as 
possible. 

All of you “but-you-don’t-know-what- 
you’re-talking-abouters” are welcome to tell 
me where I get off. I talked that way once 
too. But take a course in ‘lip-reading, and 
do your daily dozen, and you'll come out 
all right, 

Harotp A. Oscoon. 


That’s the kind of a letter | like to 
get. Who’s next? 
SARG. 








Yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such, the sun, the moon, 
Trees, old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in. 
—Keats. 


we" Ser kind of shoes are you 
wearing today?” 
“Solid comforts !”’ 

“Good! Let’s walk home.” 

“If we do it will begin to rain when 
we get three blocks from a car line.” 

“Nonsense, ‘Calamity Jane.’ Besides, 
your hat is a wreck anyway.” 

I heaved a sigh for the hat, as we 
pooled a tip that was calculated to spare 





the waitress from heart failure, pushed 
back the tea room table and started out 
into the gray afternoon. 


We walked along for several blocks, 
commenting on the rather incongruous 
assemblage of stores and houses that go 
to make up that particular neighborhood. 
A turn in the irregular street brought 
us to one that runs due west. I felt a 
sudden grip from the hand that had been 
resting lightly on my arm. I looked up. 
Framed between the uncompromising 
rectangular piles of brick and mortar 
that have been dignified with the name 
of “buildings,” I caught sight of the 
great canvas stretched by the Master 
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Artist. On it were splashed colors that 
defy description — rose, orange, flame. 
Far up toward the zenith showed the 
canvas itself in the deep, rich blue of 
Persian skies. 

“Let’s hurry and get to the bridge be- 
fore it fades!” 

We quickened our pace. The taller 
buildings gave way to lower ones, afford- 
ing us a better view of that ever-chang- 
ing, flaming picture. The bare branches 
of the elms interlaced above in a won- 
derful filigree pattern that stood out 
jet-black against that glorious back- 
ground. 

Suddenly there flashed into the picture 
a wonderful yellow brilliance as if a 
colored light had been turned upon it. 
Every cloud gave back the varying tints 
and shades of yellow. My companion’s 
face was radiant. We passed a woman 
in mourning, a child clinging to each 
hand. A look at my friend’s face caused 
her to cast a hasty glance over her 
shoulder, but it was only a glance, and 
she hurried on, with the same expression 
of worry and unhappiness. 

We passed groups of men and boys, 
smoking. In the doorway of an open 
shop stood an Italian woman with eyes 
riveted on that picture in the West. 
She did not turn to wait on the customer 
who sauntered in. Possibly she was 
seeing again the blue of Italian lakes, 
the glory of Italian skies. More men 
and boys slouched by. Flappers stood 
on the street corners joking and laugh- 
ing, unheedful of the beauty an artist 
yearns to reach. 

We were walking at a good pace 
trying to reach the bridge and we passed 
many people going in both directions; 
but it was only when I looked at the face 
at my side that I caught the radiant 
appreciation, the glow of wonder, the 
worship of beauty. The brilliant yellow 
had changed again to deep flames that 
licked up occasional splotches of gray or 
purple. More girls strolled by and 
stopped to look in shop windows at 
spring hats or tawdry finery. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 








“Is that really a purple hill beyond 
those treetops ?” 
“Guess not. 

before.” 

A child stood in the middle of the 
sidewalk, her jumping rope hanging 
listlessly from her hands. She, too, was 
seeing the purple hills of the far-away 
land of her dreams. 

But the flames were dying down. A 
fine gray mist rose from the river. Far 
off to the north and south, scattered 
clouds floated rosily along the deep, deep 
blue. Would only two of all these idle, 
careless people we saw catch the glory 
before it faded entirely? Yes, here was 
a young man who dared to turn a cold 
shoulder to his pal who was chatting 
with a red-cheeked, bob-haired child of 
wisdom. 

We reached the top of the hill breath- 
less from the walk and the wonder of it. 
But the flames had turned to gray ashes, 
the purple hill-had vanished. Below us 
lay the wide, gray river from which rose 
veils of mist to meet the softness of the 
sky. You who know the beauty of 
color, of dazzling snow, of sun on ice- 
covered boughs, of the golden green of 
spring and the gorgeous dyes of autumn, 
do you know the beauty of mist and 
rain? 

As we looked, the bridge suddenly 
blazed with a hundred lights, golden 
lanterns glowing through the mist. We 
lingered awhile, then turned to climb 
another hill, beyond which lay home. 

My friends, your ears, perhaps, have 
failed you. How are your eyes? As 
the doors of hearing have gradually 
closed upon you, have you pushed wider 
the gates opening into a world of har- 
mony as fine, of rhythm as perfect? 
Let me relate another incident: 

Business had called a young woman 
up into the land of lakes and hills; a 
land where maidenhair and other feath- 
ery ferns fill every dell and glen; where 
white birches wave graceful arms from 
hillside and _ riverbank; where 
streams hurry on, rejoicing in the clean- 


I never saw one there 





busy 





















washed rocks and pehbles over which 
they travel. 

Her business included first an inter- 
view with one of the representative men 
of the town, a brusque man of foreign 
birth, from whom a curt dismissal might 
mean failure. “I'll wait till morning 
when I may have more courage and he 
may be in a more genial frame of mind,” 
she promised herself. 


So she spent that June evening stroll- 
ing around the town, hoping that the 
“personage” might unconsciously have 
absorbed some of the friendliness of the 
hills. And then, suddenly, a dream from 
childhood came true. She had reached 
the edge of town, and there, across the 
valley, against the evening sky, in clear 
profile shone the Great Stone Face. It 
is not the one of which the dweller in 
The Manse has writ- 
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been here?” as he wheeled quickly in 
his chair. 

“T came yesterday, and of course I 
saw it. You couldn’t miss it unless you 
were blind,” she made bold to say, for- 
getting her mistaken assumption of the 
evening before in his sudden burst of 
enthusiasm. 


“People have lived in this valley all 
their lives without seeing it,” he replied. 


They were friends; they had met on 
common ground; she had given him the 
handclasp that identified her as a mem- 
ber of a great fraternity to. which he, 
too, belonged. 


Then they talked of business. Soon 
the interview was over and the day was 
won. Possibly it was because she had 
made bold to proclaim her standing in 
this society of good fellows “who never 
lack appreciation of 





ten, but there it was, 
a great, kindly face 


PRIZE 


For the best amateur snapshot of a 


earth’s beauty nor 
fail to express it.” 


OFFER 
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looking un from the 
hillside toward heaven 
as if asking protec- 
tion for the valley en- 
trusted to his keep- 
ing. “Oh, well, what 
do I care for brusque, 
foreign - born Ameri- 


beautiful spot you have seen and a short 
description of it, or incident relative to 
it, a prize of one dollar will be given. 
The picture may be of any size, but 
must be distinct. The description should 
not exceed 250 words. Let it show that 
you have “seeing eyes.” Contest open 
to anyone. Send your contribution to 
The Friendly Lady, .1615 35th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. If you wish 
your name and address withheld, be sure 












But the pleasure 
and satisfaction she 
had, came not from 
the success of~ her 
errand, but from the 
joy of having found 
an understanding 
person, a friend. She 
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cans? That man ] to say so. 





could not know 








probably has never 
seen the beauty of his adopted land, but 
I have, and even though I fail in my 
errand, it will still be worth the trip to 
see something I have longed to see.” So 
she reasoned, as her pleasure in the dis- 
covery mingled with thoughts of the 
morrow. 

At last it was morning, and she was in 
his office. He was a big, brusque man, 
sure enough, but through the ruggedness 
of his features there did actually shine 
the friendliness of the hills. And so 
she was encouraged to make some casual 
remarks about the beauty of the town 
and then, rather hesitatingly, to mention 
her discovery of the evening before. 
“Did you see it? How iong have you 


then that this gift of 
the seeing eye was later to compensate 
her for the loss of hearing ears. 


In our Correspondence Club there are 
many who push wide the gates opening 
into “The World Beautiful” and give 
us a glimpse, now and then, of what 
they see. Let me give you thoughts 
from a few of them: 


We on the prairie do not have such beauti- 
ful colors on the trees, for the simple reason 
that there are very few trees here. But oh, 
the sunrises and sunsets! They are beautiful 
past telling. As the sun rises in all the won- 
derful shades of crimson and gold and strikes 
the snow-covered Rockies, the effect is beyond 
description; at least my poor pen could not 
begin to tell the beauty of it. 


* * * ~ 
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Today as I was out driving in my Ford 
along the Jefferson Highway, I looked over 
toward the mountains on all sides of me, with 
their blue haze that causes them to look a 
wee bit like fairyland; and then I turned my 
eyes back to the road and there, in front of 
me, was a beautiful weeping willow tree whose 
long, graceful branches were beginning to turn 
a beautiful shade of green; and right beyond 
that was a lovely forsythia bush in full bloom, 
each of these objects looking lovelier than 
the other. I would have been blind as well as 
deaf if I had not realized that I was living 
in a wonderful country and in the finest state 
in that country. 

* . . * 

My bird bath is made of a small square of 
cement, with a bowl scooped out of the center. 
This we set on top of an old ice cream churn 
painted white, and it is beautiful for “The 
Crookery.” My flower garden is full of 
crooked lines supposed to be straight, and 
many of my neighbors call me a “crook” 
when it comes to selling flowers for our 
church affairs, so I thought that a very appro- 
priate name. It wouldn’t be beautiful to you 
who own well-kept places, but it is to me. 
My bird bath is in the center of the garden 
in a line with my back door, and if I could 
write some of my beautiful thoughts I could 
give you some pretty pictures of what I have 
seen from that doc: ; four of the beds full of 
blue larkspur, white clove pinks, pink verbena, 
and a jay splashing in the bird bath. He is 
a very thoughtless bather, too, and dashes 
about so much that all the water is spilled 
on the ground. 


Now, to turn to other matters for a 
while. If vou are planning to go through 
Yellowstone Park after the Conference 
at Minneapolis, be sure to let me know. 
Wouldn’t it be great to make up a party 
of Correspondence Club members? There 
are two ways of traveling through the 
Park, either stopping at the hotels or 
staying at the camps. Take me into your 
confidence ; let me know your plans. 

The Washburn Friendly Fund to date 
amounts to $12.31, the additional donors 
being Mrs. Anne C. Norris and the Op- 
timists, one of last year’s groups. Re- 
member, anyone who wishes to help 
spread sunshine may donate to this fund. 
If you are a Club member, a Vorta 
Review subscriber, a casual reader, an 
entire stranger, your gift will be equally 
welcome, Don’t hold back because what 
you have to offer is small. Mrs. Ken- 
neth W. Thompson, of the Correspon- 
dence Club, suggested that each member 


send to the leader of the group, on his or 
her birthday, a small gift to be kept by 
the leader until the end of the “Club 
session” and then turned in to this fund. 
Good idea, who has others? 

Don’t forget to watch for the contests 
that are open in this department. Send 
in your contribution whether you expect 
to win or not. Show your interest, and 
remember that new ideas or improve- 
ments on the old way of doing things 
in the Club are always welcome. If you 


send something in and it does not appear 
for some time, do not be discouraged. 
I sometimes have to wait for an oppor- 
tune time to use what I have on hand. 
But remember that I am always glad to 
hear from you. 


Most cordially yours, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 





THE OTOLOGIST AND THE LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Some time ago there appeared in the Bul- 
letin Board of the Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing an article under the above 
caption by Dr. George E. Shambaugh, which 
showed the recent progress made in otology, 
and the point at which leagues for the hard 
of hearing should step in and take up the 
burden. 

Within the past quarter of a century otology 
has surpassed all other so-called head special- 
ties in achievements. Among the great con- 
quests made in this branch are the surgical 
treatment of acute diseases of the mastoid, 
the solution of the clinical problems associated 
with chronic suppuration of the middle ear, 
and the extensive investigations of the laby- 
rinth of the ear. 

Another step forward in otology is that 
specialists now have little difficulty in, differ- 
entiating definitely the several non-suppurative 
diseases of the ear. Patients having ear trou- 
ble which cannot be improved by treatments 
are so advised at once, whereas formerly many 
were treated in the blind hope that they might 
be benefited. 

When there is nothing further that the spe- 
cialist can do for his patients the League for 
the Hard of Hearing steps in to help solve 
the social and economic problems confronting 
them. This problem consists chiefly in bridg- 
ing over the chasm resulting from a loss of 
hearing. Lip-reading, with its message of . 
hope and its definite aim of something to work 
for, offers the best solution. “The League is 
the gateway above which is written ‘Hope’ 
for those whom the otologist is not able to 
help.” 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
A SOCIAL WORKER 


EAR Diary: 

Our mail is not always as interest- 
ing as the one we received this morning. 
It proved the forerunner of an unusually 
pleasant day. In addition to a copy of 
the Votta we found the Federal and 
State Civil Service Examination An- 
nouncements and two letters from ap- 
preciative and happy friends. One was 
from Mary Smith. Only a short time 
ago the mention of her name created 
great disturbance in our midst because 
she seemed so impossible to work with. 
Her conviction that a handicapped per- 
son couldn’t possibly succeed has always 
been a serious obstacle in her rehabili- 
tation. Her inferiority complex had as- 
sumed the enormous proportions of a 
chronic ailment. Unsolicited advice 
from friends and relatives contributed 
much toward producing her low mental 
state. Mary is slightly deafened and 
has acquired a working knowledge of 
lip-reading. Even her family’s aversion 
to a hearing device should have received 
no consideration in view of the fact that 
there are.several small electric and non- 
electric devices that could readily have 
been concealed under her hair. With 
a mass of hair such as she has the de- 
vice would be entirely invisible. It took 
a series of long interviews before Mary’s 
viewpoint even approached the right per- 
spective. Although her hearing has been 
impaired many years, she has an excel- 
lent record as a grade teacher and vol- 
unteer worker in child welfare organiza- 
tions. There has been no increase in 
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—Joe de Yong 


hearing impairment, but the strain of 
working under a handicap in addition to 
the strain brought about by her efforts 
at concealment had worked ravages with 
her nervous system. Instead of retir- 
ing from her work temporarily until she 
had regained her health and equipped 
herself so as to eliminate the strain, she 
resigned from her position and burned 
all the bridges behind her. A _ year’s 
unemployment and several unsuccessful 
attempts to hold down positions as 
mother’s helper without any equipment 
to alleviate her deafness was not con- 
ducive to a better frame of mind. 

Our unwillingness to tolerate any fur- 
ther weeping on our shoulders has been 
the first step in her reformation; per- 
haps it would be more scientific to call 
it rehabilitation. 


Do you recall her protestations about 
the futility of a deafened person apply- 
ing for Civil Service openings? Her 
contentions were not absolutely un- 
grounded. She knew a few deafened 
people who claimed they were not cer- 
tified because of deafness. She had 
filed an application herself at one time 
and had succeeded in passing the written 
examination. She attributed her failure 
to pass the oral test to extreme nervous- 
ness, which increased her deafness so 
that she hardly realized she was being 
addressed. She told us she would never 
recover from the embarrassment and 
mortification of the experience and the 
very thought that the man dismissed 
her, insinuating that he regarded her as 
“queer.” Can you venture any possible 
excuse or reason for anyone deliberately 
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omitting to mention the existence of a 
physical handicap in his application? 
Yet that is exactly what Mary and her 
informants had done. I believe she sent 
in the application for the position of 
Statistical Clerk in the Child Welfare 
Bureau a year ago to convince us of 
the impossibility of a deafened person 
qualifying for such service. It was so 
funny to have her bring in the applica- 
tion blanks for our approval before she 
sent them away. When we read the 
statement on her blank, “Slight hearing 
impairment, which in no way diminishes 
efficiency, because applicant can lip-read 
and uses a hearing aid,” we were over- 
come. One never anticipates such an 
overwhelming victory in working with 
any individual. Mary’s examination 
average was so high that she was 
among the first three applicants certified. 
After six months at work she writes, 
“T’m still on the job. I was never so 
happy. My deafness is not troublesome 
in the least.” 

Both the State and Federal Bulletins 
we received this morning schedule ex- 
aminations which should be tried by 
some of our deafened friends, who 
probably haven’t heard of them. Sup- 
pose we jot them down and write the 
applicants about it tomorrow morning: 


Biologist. 

Finger Print Classifier. 

Junior Statistical Clerk. 

Junior Machine Operator. 

Photographer. 

Laboratory Apprentice. 

Assistant Microscopist. 

Chemist. 

Typewriter Copyist. 

Typewriter Recorder. 

Assistant Exhibit Designer. 

Examiners in English. 
Mathematics. 


History. 
French. 
Drawing. 
Latin. 
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Dear Diary, we see the world is still 
not closed to the deafened. 
* * x Ok 


I am glad that our social worker has 
again brought up the subject of civil 
service appointments. You will find 
Uncle Sam more considerate than the 
average business man of applicants who 
are physically handicapped. He cannot 
consistently be otherwise. The Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, one of the largest depart- 
ments, has for the past six years been 
training the physically handicapped to 
compete with the physically normal. If 
he expects these partially disabled men, 
who became so in his service, to take 
their rightful places in the world, he 
must first set the example of fair- 
mindedness for other business employ- 
ers. But in filing an application with 
the Civil Service be sure to state the 
degree of your deafness. 

i ee 


Linotyping is assuming an important 
place among the occupations at which 
the deaf are doing well. The Michigan 
School for the Deaf has added a second 
linotype machine to its shop equipment, 
and now regards teaching linotyping as 
the most valuable branch of its indus- 
trial course. , I am quoting the follow- 
ing from the Optimist, the publication 
of the Idaho School for the Deaf: 


“The following is an extract from a letter 
received by one of our teachers from a former 
pupil who is now a linotype operator in 
Southern Indiana: -‘And the wages for the 
first two years were forty-five dollars per 
week, but for overtime I frequently made 
from forty-five to seventy dollars. The third 
year I received forty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents and at the present time forty-eight dol- 
lars per week. I am a member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. Out of my 
earnings I have purchased a home and am 
now planning to build a new one with every 
modern convenience. No printing shop is 
fully equipped without a modern _linotype. 
About fifty schools for the deaf have’ lino- 
types as part of their equipment.” 


Teaching linotyping is not confined 
to schools for the deaf. State boards 
of civilian rehabilitation are in many 
states providing this instruction for the 






















deafened. Unfortunately there are still 
a few states that are not taking advan- 
tage of this form of industrial activity. 
If you live in such an one, take the 
matter up with them. 

es eD 


The question of life insurance has 
bobbed up again. An agent of the New 
England Mutual Life has written me 
that his company insures the deaf and 
hard of hearing at regular rates. Doubt- 
less there are others. 

i 


Our Florida friend has written, again 
bewailing the fact that more deaf peo- 
ple aren’t under the golden shower 
caused by the real estate boom. The 
development work is stupendous, prices 
are skyrocketing, fortunes are made over 
night, the rushes for California and 
Alaska gold and Oklahoma oil are noth- 
ing in comparison. You’ve seen it all 
in the daily papers. One is reminded 
of the story of the eastern tourist in 
California years ago. Another easterner 
who had lived in California three years 
was trying to sell him an orange grove. 

“But what is it good for? What can 
I do with it if I buy it?” he at last said 
in desperation. 

“Oh,” said the other, “do just what 
I did; hold it until another ‘sucker’ 
comes along who will pay you more for 
it than you paid.” 

Some think prices are too high and 
that a collapse is due; others think 
they’ll go higher. As Mr. Dooley says, 
“And there you are.” The Job Man 
hasn’t nerve enough for these operations 
and always consoles himself by repeat- 
ing the ancient law of physics—“What 
goes up must come down.” 

The story of the boom is highly in- 
teresting, like a fairy tale or a page from 
the “Arabian Nights,” but I can hardly 
see that it has a place in the Day’s Work 
column. 

ae ee 

Why isn’t farming more popular 
among us people with defective hear- 
ing? State schools for the deaf have 
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found out that so few of their gradu- 
ates ever take up farm work that many 
of the school farms have been discon- 
tinued. 

Yet the different forms of agriculture 
seem to offer ideal work for the deaf 
and deafened. Particularly for one with 
a small capital there is no occupation 
that offers such varied interest and calls 
for more intelligent study than the han- 
dling of a small farm. The advances of 
recent years have raised agriculture to 
rank “among the professions. The old 
“hit or miss” ways are a thing of the 
past among successful farmers. Chem- 
istry, Physics, Biology are all called 
upon for aid in intensive farming. Ani- 
mal husbandry, horticulture, dairying are 
supplementary studies. And _ business 
acumen of no mean order is, needed to 
finance the enterprise and to solve its 
market problems. Surely here are prac- 
tical and studious requirements worthy 
of the metal of any man, deaf or hard 
of hearing. Yet they say that the deaf 
are gregarious and prefer the crowded 
cities. 

It’s come to be realized, too, that 
women are not barred from farm work. 
I’ve taken the following from a report 
by the Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion on Training for the Professions and 
Allied Occupations—Facilities Available 
to Women in the United States. (The 
italics are mine.) : 

“In 1920 nearly eleven million persons were 
engaged in agriculture, and of this number 
one million were women. .. . 

“The woman with an inherent liking for 
country life, a readiness for continuous and 
hard physical labor, or a taste for scientific 
lines of study and work, has proved she can 
succeed in her chosen line of farming. There 
are records of women successful in general 
farming, in stock-raising, cattle, horses, pigs, 
sheep and goats, truck-gardening, fruit-grow- 
ing, poultry-raising, bee-keeping; other women 
have managed orchards, operated nurseries, 
raised hardy plants to sell, or specialized in 
roses, peonies, violets, iris, gladioli, etc. There 
are women growing mushrooms, certified po- 
tatoes, pecans and almonds. 

“The census figures indicate that only a 
small proportion of women farmers are em- 
ployed as managers; the majority are oper- 
ating their own or rented farms. 
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Agriculture offers so many variations that 
women of different temperaments and _ inter- 
ests find satisfaction in it. Jt has proved to 
be a satisfactory occupation for women whose 
hearing or eyesight is not equal to the strain 
of many other types of work, and sometimes 
for one whose general physical condition is 
such that the outdoor life of the farm be- 
comes an actual health asset. 

“Although so eminent an authority as Dr. 
Dudley Sargent has declared, after employing 
twenty-five women on his farm, that, “If a 
girl is robust, she can do about everything 
on a farm without injury to her health,” the 
present difficulty in securing labor seems to 
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be influencing women to enter rather such 
agricultural enterprises as bee-keeping, poul- 
try, flower, small fruit and vegetable-growing, 
which offer her the easiest success because 
she can do much of the work herself and with 
less capital than other types of farming re- 
quire.” 


Labor, labor! ! In almost every paper 
you see it; that the great difficulty of the 
farmer is to find labor. Yet the deaf 
and hard of hearing prefer the crowded 
cities to looking for work on the farms! 

Write to the Job Man. 





A GARLAND FOR THE HERO’S CREST 


JouHn A. FERRALL 


D rRK P. De Youna has earned our 
commendation again by his inspir- 

ing paper in the Votta REVIEW 
for March, “What Can’t a Deaf Man 
Do?” It should prove a very useful 
spur and prod for those among us who 
are a trifle too ready to drift with the 
tide, content to charge our failures to 
our impaired hearing rather than to our 
lack of real endeavor. 

It is true that his paper has placed me 
in a very embarrassing position. Either 
I must now and forever claim that I 
have all the creature comforts, food, 
clothing, shelter and the like, that have 
fallen to Dirk’s share; or I must suffer 
the humiliation of admitting that | am 
not as smart as he is. 

“When I shun Scylla, your father,” 
declares one of Shakespeare’s characters, 
“T fall into Charybdis, your mother.” 

The person who drifts between Scylla 
and Charybdis finds himself in no more 
trying a situation than that I must now 
face. Of course, Dirk did not mean to 
embarrass me. 

“They say the world is round, and yet 

I often think it square, 

So many little hurts we get, 

From corners here and there. 

But one sad truth in life I’ve found, 

While journeying to the West: 

The only folks who really wound, 

Are those we love the best.” 

Compliments are so rare that we like 
them even when we are fairly certain 





that they are not true. The Sandy 
McPhersons of the world will always 
retain their popularity, no doubt, but a 
straightforward talk such as Dirk has 
given us is needed now and then; and 
valuable. 

Sandy, according to the old story, 
came back to his home town after many 
years of wandering. One of the first 
persons he met was his old sweetheart. 

“Ah, Margaret,” he cried, taking both 
her hands in his, “ye’re jist as beautiful 
as ever, with the sweetness of Scotland’s 
own heather. I’ve ne’er forgot ye; not 
for one single minute, during all these 
years.” 

“An’ ye, Sandy,” she replied, her eyes 
moistening a little, “ar-r-r jist as big a 
liar as ever—an’ I believe ye jist the 
same !” 

A plain talk, too, loses its sting when 
it is backed up with such accomplish- 
ments as Dirk has to his credit. He is 
much too modest.in assuming that all of 
us could do as well as he has done. 
Those who have read Mrs. Holt’s ac- 
count of his life and activities cannot 
help but have a very wholesome respect 
for Dirk’s intelligence and ability; and, 
most important of all, his unconquerable 
spirit. To have worked his way through 
preparatory and college courses after the 
age of twenty-one, traveled over a good 
part of the world, served with high 
credit in the consular service of our 














abroad, and achieved success 


country 
in several varying fields of commercial 
effort, would be a high credit to anyone; 
to the deafened man it means unusual 
ability and extraordinary endeavor. I 


am proud of my comrade! His success 
cannot help but be an inspiration and 
an incentive to greater efforts on the part 
of the rest of us. 


Of course, to me one of the greatest 
possible illustrations of his unconquer- 
able spirit is the readiness with which 
he has recovered from the untimely (?) 
death of the matrimonial debate. Alas, 
dignity must and shall prevail in the 
columns of this magazine; and so our 
lively discussion was gently, but firmly, 
pushed into the great desert of oblivion. 
We have shown the Editor, Dirk and I, 
that our proud spirits cannot be broken 
by a mere rebuff. We bend but never 
break. The frosts of winter descend 
upon us, but we rally at the first sign 
of spring! 

I do not mean to intimate that the 
termination of the debate left me un- 
moved. It hurt. I dearly loved the all- 
too-personal clashes between Dirk and 
myself which, incidentally, he did not. 
His nature is a trifle too finely grained 
to resist some shrinking before the ter- 
ribly personal discussion into which I 
dragged him from time to time. 

You know, Dirk, I had a sign and a 
warning even before the Editor closed 
the gates on the debate. Months ago I 
stopped one afternoon in front of a 
second-hand bookstore and glanced idly 
at the books on a bargain table. I picked 
up a book of short stories in French, 
such as they use in high schools. A slip 
of paper fell out. I picked it up and 
read, “Taissez-vous, vous pativre pois- 


son!” That, as nearly as I can trans- 
late it, reads: “Shut up! You poor 
fish !” 


Well, I didn’t heed the warning. Later 
on the blow fell. And, Dirk, the article 
which the Editor would not print was 
a hummer, refuting all your theories. 
If it had been published it would no 
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anything he wills to do. 
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doubt have taken rank with “The Jump- 
ing Frog,” and “Pigs Is Pigs.” 

That’s how near I’ve been to immor- 
tality ! 

Think, too, Dirk, of all the fine mat- 
rimonial stories I had gathered. It is so 
difficult to work them in, if I am pro- 
hibited from referring to matrimony. 
Just today I learned of a New Yorker 
who had gone along for years without 
marrying and hugged the delusion that 
he was immune, not realizing, poor 
dumb brute, that he was free only be- 
cause no girl had ever really wanted him 
for a husband. Finally one did take a 
fancy to him. 


Shortly after the engagement was 
announced, a friend met the prospective 
groom carrying a‘funeral wreath. 

“Hello,” he said. “Who’s dead?” 

“Nobody,” responded the other, glumly. 

“Then what are you doing with that 
wreath ?” 

“Well,” answered the future Benedict, 
even more glumly, “I am going to lay 
it on the Statue of Liberty.” 

As it happens, Mr. Edison in an inter- 
view printed in the International-Cosmo- 
politan for April, 1925, has touched on 
the matrimonial angle of deafness, so 
that much of the information I was to 
impart will still be available. It would 
have been quite an honor, however, to 
have been ahead of Mr. Edison. 

Incidentally, Dirk, he lets drop a 
comment that throws some light on a 
problem that has puzzled me. I have 
often wondered how a man as bashful 
as yourself happened to marry so young. 
Mr. Edison explains, in his own case, 
that his deafness made it necessary for 
him to sit much closer to the young lady 
than he would have dared do under or- 
dinary conditions. This tended to do 
away with his bashfulness. The rest, 
of course, was simple. How wonderfully 
human lives parallel each other! 

Mr. Edison makes another statement 
that almost bears out your contention 
that a deafened man can do just about 
He asserts that 
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he was a better telegrapher because of 
his deafness than he would likely have 


been with normal hearing. His ex- 
planation is that he could hear well 
enough to follow the ticking of his own 
instrument but was so deafened that he 
was not disturbed by other noises in the 
room, even the ticking of the instrument 
of the man next to him, and so was free 
to concentrate wholly on taking his 
message. I am something of an optimist 
in the matter of deafness, but I should 
never have gone on record as saying that 
impaired hearing would be an asset in 
such work as that of a telegrapher. 

But, speaking of the things a deaf- 
ened man can’t do; there is one he must 
not do—if he values life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. He must not refer 
to anyone as deaf unless that person 
cannot hear at all. I am hoping, Dirk, 
that Miss Annetta W. Peck did not see 
your paper, especially its title. She is 
adamant on this matter of terminology ; 
and adamant means pretty hard-boiled, 
you know, like an Editor. 

No, sir, deaf is a word not found in 
the vocabulary of the younger generation 
of the deafened, either as a noun or an 
adjective; unless, of course, one is refer- 
ring to the deaf. The hard of hearing, 
Dirk, are deafened, not deaf; some of 
them are slightly deafened, not “a little 
deaf;” others are seriously deafened, 
not “very deaf ;” others again are totally 
deafened, not “stone deaf.” They have 
acquired deafness. Their trouble, if one 
is tempted to fall into the error of 
thinking of deafness as trouble, is adven- 
titious deafness. Their hearing is im- 
paired, diminished, or has failed; they 
are hard of hearing. 

These words, especially “adventitious,” 
are not mine. They are the words of 


one who knows what she is talking 
about; of Miss Peck herself, as a matter 
of fact. 

I regret to say that I have not been 
very discriminating in such matters in 
the past, but I have turned over a new 
leaf. 


Besides, I am deaf; so deafened 
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that I may be classed with the man of 
whom it was said: “He is so deaf he 
hears the voice of conscience only with 
difficulty.” 

Speaking for myself, and in my own 
words, you cannot imagine, Dirk, how 
irritating it is for a totally deaf man to 
have a lot of you dilletantes strutting 
around everywhere with your arrogant 
boasting about being deaf, placing your- 
selves on a par with your betters. I 
want to say here and now, firmly and 
with decision, that you could never be as 
deaf as I am; no, not if you lived to be 
a thousand, and there is probably very 
little prospect for that even though you 
may flatter yourself on having passed 
the century mark. 

I am not unappreciative of the added 
weight that years and experience give to 
your words. I realize full well that we 
of the younger generation who walk the 
groves of Eden familiar as in our native 
paths, who ascend the empyrean heaven 
and are not intoxicated, and who, as my 
friend Elia might say, tread the burning 
marl without dismay, and wing our flight 
without self-loss through realms of 
chaos and “old night,’ have much to 
learn from our elders. We follow you, 
Dirk; we follow you with eager foot- 
steps. Perhaps we may be excused if 
now and then we feel that we not only 
follow you, but have passed on and are 
walking considerably in advance of you. 
We try to understand and be tolerant. 

And, while I may not find myself 
able to agree with you that there is 
practically no line of work in which the 
deafened may not succeed, I do realize 
that my friends agree with you. They, 
at least, are certain there is nothing a 
deafened man cannot do; if I may judge 
from the variety of tasks wished on me! 
I do not know what difficulties my com- 
rades in deafness may be encountering, 
but finding work to do is one of my 
simplest problems. Ah, well, we are 
put here to serve others, but, as some 
unknown philosopher has inquired, what 
are the others here for? 























AN EVENING WITH THE FLOWERS 
For the Practice Class 
By a Member of the Speech Readers Guild of Boston 


Last autumn my sister and I had 
charge of an evening practice class at 
the Speech Readers Guild of Boston. 
We called it “An Evening With the 
Flowers.” We had the nicknames of 
about a hundred flowers written on the 
blackboard. I began by giving. practice 
sentences, each containing the name of 
a flower. Then my sister had a “flower 
party.” She asked questions, the an- 
swer to each of which gave the name of 
one of the guests (all flowers) invited, 
and then she provided a gift for each 
guest. 

“Who is the Queen of Flowers?” 
“Rose,” given a vase. 

“What flower indicates the time the 
party was held?” “Four o'clock,” given 
a package of tea. 

There were about twenty of these 
questions. My “nonsense” I recited at 
the last, without pausing, to see how 
many names of flowers would be recog- 
nized. I was gratified to see how many 
enjoyed it. 

FLOWER NONSENSE 


One pleasant afternoon, about Four 
o’Clock, Sweet William and Joe-Pye- 
weed went to call upon Black-eyed-Su- 
san and Polianthes to ask them to go to 
walk. Little Violet wanted to go too, 
so they all started off together. The 
Dog-wood follow them and Joe said, 
“All right, if he will keep his Ever- 
lasting Dogs-toes from under his feet.” 
The little Pussy Willows came running 
from the barn bringing their Cat-tails 
with them. So they really made quite 
a procession as they crossed the Meadow- 
sweet with Clover and Wild Honey- 
suckle, where the Butterfly-weed was 
sipping honey from the Buttercups. 
They heard the blast of the Trumpet- 
flower and the ringing cf the Canterbury 
Bells, and looked up just in time to see 


a great big Dandelion chasing some poor 
little Quaker Ladies, who were running 
away as fast as they could, with their 
Ladies’ Tresses floating out beneath their 
bonnets. A Tiger Lily joined the lion 
and the little ladies would have been 
caught had not an immense Goldenrod 
and a very large Lady’s Slipper come 
to their rescue and beaten the wild ani- 
mals away. The Marigold and the Old 
Maids’ Pink danced with joy at the vic- 
tory. Our party proceeded on their way 
and then stopped to listen when they 
saw Jack-in-the-pulpit preaching a ser- 
mon to the Cardinal Flower because he 
had dressed himself up in a Monkshood 
and Jewel-weed, and was smoking In- 
dian Tobacco in a Dutchman’s Pipe and 
drinking Milkweed from a Painted Cup, 
which had been decorated with a Devil’s 
Paintbrush. The walking party were so 
interested in what they had seen that 
they did not notice that they had left 
the grass behind them and were now 
walking on a sandy, stony path, until 
William stepped on a Rabbit's Foot and 
made the little animal squeal and Joe 
trod on a Poor Man’s Weather Glass 
and smashed it all to pieces. The girls 
began to pick Sea-lavender, when little 
Violet tumbled into a mass of Rough 
Bed-Straw and hurt her poor little 
Lady's Thumb. Susan looked around 
and found some Balm, which she fixed 
on the thumb with Bind-weed. Then 
William opened his Shepherd’s Purse 
and gave Violet a bit of Money, because 
she was a brave girl and had not cried. 
They all went on and next saw a Cow- 
slip on a Stonecrop and Snow-drop on a 
Blazing Star and put out the Fireweed. 
A Venus’ Fly-trap catching its victims 
was entertaining, and then they came to 
some children playing with Pansies, who 
made faces at them, and Snap-dragons, 
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who opened and shut their mouths at 
them. Polly called to one of the chil- 
dren, “Johnnie Jump-up and come over 
here; do you see that Bird’s-nest up in 
the tree? There is a bird near it which 
looks very sleepy; go and speak to him.” 
Johnnie went to the tree and called: 
“Wake Robin, fly down here quickly 
and catch this Wormwood, and here is 
also some Robins’ Plantain for you. If 
you want another kind of food, fly over 
to that window, where you see the Blue 
Flag, and you will find some seeds of 
the Sun Flower which bright Baby’s- 
eyes discovered on the ground; the Baby 
picked them up and put them on the 
window-sill and covered them over with 


Bluebells, so that the Waéind-Flower 
should not blow them away. Be care- 
ful, Robin, when you light on the win- 
dow-sill and do not hurt your feet on 
the Arrow-heads that are also there.” 
Looking up at the sky, the travelers saw 
that the Moon-Flower was sending its 
tays down upon them, and then per- 
ceived that the Night-blooming cereus 
was casting its fragrance around and 
they decided they would go home before 
the Deadly Nightshade could catch them. 
When they arrived at their house and 
the boys said “Good-night,” the girls 
gave them some Bachelors’ Buttons ana 
Forget-me-Nots and told them to Speed- 
well on their way home. 





WHY SHOULD I BE 


ay should I be a life-member 
of the Association? What 

difference does it make? As 
long as I pay my three dollars a year 
for annual membership, I am support- 
ing the organization and paying for my 
Votta Review. How would it help 
either me or the Association for me to 
become a life-member?” 

Perhaps you have reasoned thus with 
yourself, not realizing what a very real 
help to the Association your small life 
membership fee would bring. Or per- 
haps you have thought, “I am young. 
If I live as long as I expect to, the 
Association will have to send me the 
Votta Review for thirty years. In 
other words, they would have to give 
me the equivalent of $90 in exchange 
for my $50! Surely, that could not 
help them!” 

Oh, yes, it could! It’s this way: 

Your annual $3 membership goes in- 
to “current funds.” In other words, it 
is used at once to pay the pfrinters, or 
the engravers, or somebody who helps 
with the Bureau or magazine work, 
and that is the end of it. 

If you were to send a life member- 
ship fee, not a penny of it would be 
spent. It would be added to the Asso- 
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ciation’s endowment fund, and only the 
income from it would ever be used. 
That little income would be sufficient 
every year to pay for your Vorta RE- 
VIEW, and as the endowment fund grew 
larger and larger, the Association 
would have more and more that it 
could depend on for its work. Event- 
ually it could conduct experiments and 
research, and reach every deaf and hard 
of hearing person in the country. | 

And—this is a point worth consider- 
ing—you would not have to trouble 
any more about paying for your 
Votta Review. No blank “Renewing 
My Membership” would reach you 
every year just at the time when $3 
was hardest to get! 

Two friends recently wrote us some- 
thing like this: 

“I am tired of bothering with checks 
for the Vo_tta REVIEW every year, so I 
am sending you my life membership 
to save the trouble.” 

No finer trouble-saver to all con- 
cerned could be thought of! And then, 
too, there is the gratification of know- 
ing that when the time comes that the 
magazine can no longer reach you, the 
little old $50 will go right on working 
for the Association. 
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Mrs. James R. Garfield 
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Mrs. Zira R. Grout 
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Mrs. S. P. Hager 

Mrs. William P. Hamilton 
Mr. Earl C. Hanson 
Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Miss Kitty Hill 

Mrs. Burton Holmes 


Mrs. William J. Holt 
Miss Mary Ingersoll 


(Harriet) Bell 


Jr. 


Miss Frances Irvin 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Miss Eleanor C. Jones 
Mrs. William B. Jupp 
Mrs. Mahala B. Keith 
Dr. William E. Keith 
Miss Mildred Kennedy 
Mr. John Knickerbacker 


Knickerbacker Studio Club 
Mrs. Thomas A. Knicker- 
backer 

Mrs. Georgios Kosmopoulos 
Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
League for the Hard of 
Hearing, San Francisco 
League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Toledo 


Miss Bessie N. Leonard 
Dr. Robert Lewis 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 
Mrs. H. B. Loomis 

Mr. Henry S. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mr. Edgar Lowe 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. George L. McAlpin 
Mrs. Charles MacConnell 
Mrs. Thomas L. Masson 
Miss Mary T. McCowen 


Mrs. Henry C. Meyers 
Miss Jean Mills 

Mrs. Herbert J. Moore 
Mrs. Andrew Morrison 
Mrs. Vincent Mulford 
Mrs. Kurt Neuschutz 
Major George J. Oden 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 
Mr. Ion  Perdicaris 
Mrs.. Frank Platt 
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Mrs. Hiland Porter 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Mr. N. Todd Porter, Jr, 
Miss Pauline Ralli 
Mrs. Joseph E. Raycroft 
Miss Emily S. Richards 
Miss Ruth Robinson 
Mrs. John A. Roebling 
Mr. M. L. Rosenburg 
Miss E. B. Shultz 
Miss Emma Snow 
Mr. C. A. Sparks 
Speech Readers 

Boston 


Guild of 


Speech Reading Club of 
Washington 

Mrs. L. S. Stoehr 

Miss Agnes Stowell 

Mrs. C. H. E. Succup 

Dr. Harris Taylor 

Mr. W. D. Thornton 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 

Mrs. Charles E. Van Vleck 

Mr. J. H. Wade 

Miss Grace K. Wadleigh 

Mr. D. S, Wallbridge 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mr. Charles Ward 

Mrs. Frank D. Waterman 

Mrs. William Weeden 

Mrs. John Milton Weeks 

Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 

Mr. Harry E. Wood 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Mr. John D. Wright 

Mrs. John D. Wright 

Miss Anna Dutton Wright 

Mr. John Suarez Wright 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale. 


Life Members who have 
passed away. 
Dr. A. Graham Bell 
Mrs. A. Graham Bell 
Prof. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. A. M. (Eliza Symonds) 
Bell 
Miss Luna May Bemis 
Miss Harriet Benson 
Mrs. J. B. Breed 
Miss Fannie Brown 
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Mr. Edmund Lyon 
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To tHE VoLTA Bureau, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I desire to become a LIFE MEMBER of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the. Deaf, and inclose Fifty Dollars in 
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Life membership entitles you to THe Vorta Review without extra charge as 














PIES AND MEN 


Persis VOSE 


¢€¢y7 HEARD about your pie on Con- 

gress Street yesterday, and I have 

come in to try a piece.” This 
remark was made by a business man of 
Portland, Maine, to pretty Miss Lula 
Bowman, of the Cumberland Tea Room. 
“This is the first Tea Room I have set 
foot in, and I should never have come in 
here but for the pie,” continued the 
man as he ate. 

“T knew I could do it,” 
Bowman. 

“Do what?” asked the man. 

“Why, make you come,” replied Miss 
Bowman in a matter-of-fact tone as she 
kept a keen eye on all that was going 
on in her crowded dining room. 

“But you never saw me in your life 
before, and don’t even know my name!” 
exclaimed the man in some alarm. 

“Oh, I don’t mean just you. I mean 
men in general. Everyone said I could 
not use the name Tea Room and: get a 
man to step inside the place, but I 
insisted that a man will go even to a 
Tea Room for ‘pie like mother used to 
make,’ and you are only another proof 
that I am right,” laughed this clever 
young woman, who is making pies, 
cakes, and bread long before most 
people are awake. Oh yes, she does all 
her pastry cooking herself, besides over- 
seeing everything else served on her 
tables. 

Miss Bowman tells of a timid woman 
who came in one noon with her husband 
and when she saw the notice “Tea Room 
for Men” across the hall, whispered, 
“Do you feel competent to cook for men, 
my dear? They are so hard to please.” 

The Cumberland Tea Room is sit- 
uated in the Arcade of one of the city’s 
largest business buildings and is unique 
for pies and men. The pies came first 
and the men came—after the pies. 

A Tea Room where business and pro- 
fessional men, bankers, state and city 


said Miss 





speech-reading a great help 
in her business 


Miss Bowman finds 


officials meet to discuss matters of great 
importance is unique. Usually these 
men seek the peace and quiet of their 
Clubs, but why go up town to a club 
when you can meet the very man you 
want to talk to in the ‘Cumberland Tea 
Room and enjoy a piece of Miss Bow- 
man’s delicious pie at the same time— 
“the kind of pie,” as one bank president 
was heard explaining to a friend, “that 
you can eat the under crust of.” That 
speaks well for any pie. 

Deafness has not hindered Miss Bow- 
man’s success in business. Whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well, and 
she believes a well done pie adds not a 
little to the comfort and happiness of the 
world. 
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CROSS WORDS 


ExizA C. HANNEGAN 


ROSS words in the schoolroom? Of 
& course, every teacher knows that 

certain kinds of cross words are 
never permissible, but crosswords in 
puzzles may provide both instruction 
and enjoyment in speech-reading classes. 
They afford very good practice, and 
each pupil becomes so interested in try- 
ing to be the first to offer a solution of 
the teacher’s explanation that her heart 
is gladdened by their alertness. 

Recently in the New England School 
of Speech Reading in Boston, one of 
the normal students—you can never 
daunt them—thought she would give a 
crossword puzzle as part of the lesson. 
It was so successful that the other nor- 
mal students followed suit, each trying 
to present the lesson in a different way. 

One brave soul even made a puzzle, 
introducing facts about the school, as 
well as words associated with deafness, 
and other words made familiar through 
use in the regular lessons. 

In order to give the work in the time 
allowed, the plan was made at home on 
manila paper with heavy crayon. This 
crayon was also used by the pupils when 
solving the puzzle. When the plan was 
fastened by thumb-tacks to the black- 
board in school, the familiar letters “N” 
and “E” (New England) stood forth 
in the black squares. As the words 
were supplied by pupils, we saw the 
names of the teachers, the location of 
the school, and the method of speech 
reading taught there. 

Much of the success of these puzzles 
as lessons depends on the manner of 
presentation. The explanations must be 
clear and simple, in order to avoid any 
long pauses. In this case, the following 
process was used: The teacher, point- 
ing to Squares 1-6, horizontal, said, “No. 
1, six spaces.” Seeing that her pupils 
fully understood, she continued, “This 
word is a method of teaching of speech 


reading.” Of course, one pupil realized 
instantly that the word was “Kinzie,” 
the method which is taught in the New 
England School. The pupil came for- 
ward, filled in the spaces, and gave a 
brief sentence containing the word. 

In some instances more extended ex- 
planation was necessary. For example, 
“No. 5, vertical, seven spaces. This 
word means to place by itself.” There 
was no immediate answer to this, so the 
teacher went on, “It is something that 
deafness will do to us if we do not over- 
come it.” Almost immediately a_ re- 
sponse came, and a pupil wrote “isolate” 
and gave the usual brief sentence. By 
a clever intercrossing of vertical and 
horizontal words, sufficient clue was 
given in the most difficult instances, and 
once in a great while the word itself 
was used by the teacher in her explana- 
tory sentences. 

In this manner the spaces were filled. 
We found out that we should always be 
“alert,” that we will have “fame” as a 
reward if we study hard, that homo- 
phenes “ensnare” us, and that we have 
“fun” at the Guild after we learn speech 
reading. We also saw the “ape” that 
is always at the Zoo, the “scythe” with 
which the farmer mows the hay, and the 
“ships” that are far out on the ocean. 

Taken all in all, the crossword lessons 
were good ones, and the pupils, like 
Oliver Twist, were ready for more. 





Editor’s Note: The crossword puzzle 
which accompanies this article is not the 
one to which Miss Hannegan refers, but 
was made for Votta Review readers 
by Miss Helen Scriver of the Santa Bar- 
bara School of Lip-Reading, and is very 
applicable to this purpose. The key will 
be given next month. 

No prize is offered for a correct solu- 
tion, but the first one received after May 
10th will be awarded honorable mention. 
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ACROSS 3. Centimeter (abbr.) 

Behold. 4. Word that looks like another word on 
Yellow pigment. the lips. 
Part of the verb “to be”. 5. Registered nurse (abbr.) 
Word that sounds like another word. 6. Observed Gasely. 
Mixed type. if Mi ie Ie 
Dee's nickieme. 7. System of lip reading. 
Mcetiices of sume 8. Thoroughfares (abbr.) 
Devour. 9. Vehicle. 
Monkey. 10. In the vicinity of. 
Digit. 11. Signal of distress. 
Broad streets (abbr.). 12. Vindicates. 
Ancient name of the Volga. 13. M ‘ ; 
Title. ee ethod of lipreading. 
Prefix meaning away from. 14. Dip in liquid. 
Cubic metre. ste 15. Town in Prussia famous since 1870. 
Thomas Wolsey (initials). 16: -. Greek letter. 
Preposition. 7. C 
Isinglass. | 


No good (abbr.) 
Under freshmen. 
House of Lords (abbr.) 
Acquire. 

To be indisposed, 
Steamship (abbr.). 


Magazine for the deaf and their friends. 


Engineering degree (abbr.) 


DOWN 


Special lectures for the deafened. 
Leak. 





FOR DEAFENED CHURCH-GOERS. 
Miss J. C. Smith has sent to the Volta Bu- 


reau several copies of a little statement of 
faith, “It is Good to Be Here,” to be used 
by the deafened before any service in church. 
Copies may be had free, as long as they last, 
from Miss Smith, 26b Clanricarde Gardens, 


London, W.2, England. 


Requests should be 


received before July 1st, 1925. 





































OUR GUILD AND WHAT IT MEANS TO US* 


By Pau. G. BEHNKE 


HAVE, I think, three good reasons 

for talking to you. 

First, I want you to know the joy 
and happiness our club has brought us. 

Second, it is my aim to grasp every 
opportunity for spreading the gospel 
of lip-reading among Grand Rapids 
citizens, as well as all communities in 
Michigan. 

Third, should there chance to be at 
this meeting any teacher of the deaf 
in whose community there has not, as 
yet, been organized a club for hard of 
hearing adults, I hope that I may be 
able to put my case so well that she 
will immediately set about the ee 
zation of one. 

About a year ago while attending a 
class of lip-reading for adults in night 
school, I found that many of the pupils 
who were hard and earnest workers in 
the study, seemed to feel the lack of 
social contacts. We deaf people are 
very much inclined to isolate ourselves, 
either due to sensitiveness, or because 
we feel that there is no place for us 
among the hearing public. However, I 
find upon investigation that there is 
really no excuse for this. 

Sensitiveness, (and for some reason 
or other the deaf are more sensitive 
than people who have other handi- 
caps) and the isolation that ensues is 
the bane of the deaf. This may be as 
deadly in a crowded work room, or a 
cozy family circle, as on the heights 
of a lonely mauntain, if the deaf one 
is not able to participate freely in the 
cheerful intercommunication which is 
his natural heritage. 

It has been pointed out to me that, 
by a strange psychological phenome- 
non, the man who is deaf or hard of 


*Paper read at the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
October 30, 1924. Mr. Behnke is President 
of the Grand Rapids Speech-Readers’ Guild 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 


hearing, is frequently and of course, 
quite causelessly, ashamed of his handi- 
cap. I can vouch for this from person- 
al experience. Mrs. Drew, Principal 
of our Oral Deaf School, who is not 
even hard of hearing, (in class we 
sometimes think she hears too well 
and too much) states that from her 
observation and work among the deaf 
for the past fifteen years, she thinks 
the attitude of hearing humanity is 
partially to blame for this. The con- 
sideration so readily extended to the 
crippled and blind is often withheld 
from the deaf. But regardless of this 
fact, we are trying to encourage our 
members, and to make them feel that 
they are just as capable of accomplish- 
ing things as their hearing friends. So 
I suggested to Mrs. Drew, who had 
charge of the classes, that we start a 
club for the deaf and hard of hearing 
people, that perhaps they would get 
much benefit out of such a club social- 
ly, and that we might be able to con- 
vince more people of the value of lip- 
reading. She answerd, “Why don’t 
you start one?” I did not feel that I 
could do it at the time. However, I 
saw many accounts in THe Vota Re- 
view of other clubs that had been started 
and were a success, so during the win- 
ter I began to formulate plans and, 
when the school term was drawing to 
a close had certain definite ideas in 
mind. Again I approached Mrs. Drew 
about the matter, and she agreed that it 
would be a very fine thing and offered 
to assist by conducting a class in lip- 
reading. Mrs. Slattery, another teacher, 
also offered us her assistance. 

On the closing night the pupils were 
invited to my home for a social even- 
ing. Ten people came, besides the two 
teachers, and when the idea of starting 
a club was brought up, each one pres- 
ent favored the plan and signed as a 
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charter member of it. The Board of 
Education kindly gave us permission 
to use a few rooms in the Oral School 
for the Deaf for our meetings. 


Next we sought the help of our 
daily papers, and they gave us even 
more publicity than we had expected. 
The result of this advertising cam- 
paign was that our first “get together” 
became a regular overflow meeting, 
which resulted in thirty-five new names 
for the organization. We now have 
seventy-five members ranging in age 
from sixteen to eighty years. 

We elected officers and named the 
club, “The Grand Rapids Speech 
Readers Guild for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing.” 

You would be surprised at the en- 
thusiam with which each person co- 
operated to help make our Guild what 
it is ‘today. At the present time we 
are only seven months old, but our 
club has been a success from the start. 

Lip-reading is, of course, our main 
objective, and at the present time we 
are conducting four classes in this 
study. The hour of lip-reading is fol- 
lowed by a social hour, for which com- 
mittees are appointed to furnish games 
and other amusements. At our pic- 
nics and parties everyone has a good 
time, in fact, occasionally we seem to 
have too much fun. I recall that one 
evening, during the class which I was 
teaching, I had asked one of the pupils 
to repeat this sentence, “The baby 
has four teeth.” Imagine the surprise 
as well as the amusement of the class, 
when the pupil said with consterna- 
tion (1 wish you could have seen his 
face) “The baby has false teeth.” It 
was so ridiculously funny, and we 
laughed so loud and so long, that a 
teacher from the adjoining room came 
in and wrote on the board, “Less Hil- 
arity.” Another time a teacher was 
speaking about a city and town. One 
of the girls promptly said, “Oh yes, 
sitting down.” 

We were playing a game one even- 
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ing and the person called upon was to 
give the name of an object beginning 
with a certain letter while the captain 


counted five. One man was given the 
letter “A”, but instead of giving a 
word beginning with this letter, im- 
agine the roar of laughter when he 
replied in a loud voice, “Prunes.” 
He was very much embarrassed, so I 
stepped over to him and said, “Good 
for you, old man; you had a good one 
up your sleeve that time. You surely 
made us laugh.” After I had said 
this he thought that the rest of us had 
laughed because we thought that he 
had tried to palm off a joke on us. At 
any rate, I had helped him over his 
embarrassment, because I could see that 
he felt better about it immediately. 
You see there is a humorous as well 
as tragic side to our work. 

The aim of our club is to help mem- 
bers in every way possible. To use a 
slang phrase I would say, “Putting 
the deaf and hard of hearing in the 
running,” or, “putting them back into 
the game.” That is what we started 
the club for, and speech-reading is 
the first essential. It encourages our 
people to do things, which they would 
not think of doing if they could not 
read lips, as you will see from the ex- 
tracts of the following letters, which I 
have received from the different mem- 
bers of the club. 

One writes me this: “Before 1 
joined the Guild I shunned society, I 
also thought others shunned me _ be- 
cause of my deafness.” (Now I know 
just how that man felt, because I have 
been placed in a like position myself 
many times.) He goes on to say, “It 
made me ill-tempered and sulky, caus- 
ing me to pity myself. Since joining 
the Guild I have met others more un- 
fortunate than myself who deserve 
pity more than I. So I have tried to 
be more cheerful and make it easier 
for all who associate with me. Hard 
of hearing people of Grand Rapids 
who have never met with us do not 
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know what they are missing. The 
Guild is worth many times its weight in 
gold. We can not praise its teachers and 
officers enough for making it such a 
helpful organization.” 

Another writes: “The Guild is a 
first class cure for that disease which 
accompanies deafness called despondency. 
At the Guild one meets others with the 
same affliction, with the object in view 
of enjoying one’s self and entertaining 
one’s neighbor. There is always some 
good to be gained from a guild meeting.” 

This one writes: “The Guild is a 
splendid organization for the deaf. Lip- 
reading has helped me.” 

“IT am so much interested in lip-read- 
ing,” says one of our members who is 
pretty well along in years, “that I 
walk three miles, rain or shine, to at- 
tend a lip-reading class.” 

This one says: “Just a word of ap- 
preciation, and I am sure that I am 
voicing the sentiments of the others, 
when I say, “You’ve started a good 
thing. Keep going.” 

Another: “I have become more in- 
dependent in transacting my business 
since I have taken up _ lip-reading.” 

This woman . says: “Lip-reading 
raised us from the depths of darkest 
despair to real happiness. I can’t be 
thankful enough for lip-reading.” 


I have many more, but these will 
suffice to show you that our work in 
starting the club has not been in vain. 
I sincerely hope that some of you will 
take up the work in your home towns. 


One of our members was so despond- 
ent before joining us that he said 
if it were not for his family, he would 
end all by doing away with himself. 
At times he felt that even his family 
could not hold him. He joined the 
Guild, and, as a member of his family 
had confided in us and Mrs. Drew 
and I knew how he felt, we took special 
pains to interest him. We talked to him, 
reasoned with him, told him of the ex- 
periences of others, and how they had 
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worked out of similar situations of 


. wretchedness and misery. He was en- 


couraged, saw how he could help him- 
self, and today you would not know him 
for the same man. His family told us 
that shortly after he had joined the club 
he began to change noticeably. Today 
he is one of our most cheerful members, 
a fine worker in the club, and he now 
helps others over the rough places. 

Organizations similar to ours are 
springing up all over the country. Let 
us try and start one in each city and 
town in Michigan. Michigan is a good 
place and State in which to live; make 
it more so for the deaf and hard of 
hearing. Detroit has a flourishing 
club, as I can aver from personal in- 
vestigation. There are doubtless many 
others, which I have not had the 
pleasure of visiting. 

I wish I could say all that I would 
like to about the Votta Review. How- 
ever, my allotted time is up. But I 
must say a few words for this maga- 
zine which is the only one of its kind. 
It is published for deaf and hard of 
hearing persons and their friends. No 
teacher for the deaf, no deaf or hard 
of hearing person should be without it. 
I would advise all of you who are 
not already subscribers for VoLtTa ReE- 
VIEW, to become so. Every number 
is just filled with helpful articles. 
I would ask you to write to them for 
a sample copy, and if you do not sub- 
scribe for Votta after reading one num- 
ber, I miss my guess. 





EVEN MORE THAN THEY EXPECT 
FROM LIP-READING 


An old colored” man was having his eyes 
tested. “Can you read the bottom line?” 
asked the examiner. “No, suh,” was the re- 
ply. “Well,” declared the optician, confidently, 
“these glasses will fix you so that you can 
read it.’ The customer brightened up at this 
statement. “Dat’s more’n what I expected, 
boss,” he said. “Ain’t inventions wonderful? 
An eddication and a pair of glasses all for 
fibe dollars. I nebber learned to read.” 








IN RE LIP-READING 


Mrs. GEORGE E. Root 


O, lip-reading will not take the 

place of a pair of good ears, but 

I have proved that it can be, and 
is, a wonderful help. I can hear well 
enough to become interested in a con- 
versation or story only to find that I 
am also deaf enough just to miss the 
important part of the conversation and 
the point of the story. Every hard of 
hearing person knows how peculiarly 
annoying this is, and while I am only 
a fairly good lip-reader, what ability I 
have, has saved the day for me on innu- 
merable occasions. 


In reading articles on the experiences 
of deaf and hard of hearing people by 
Mr. Calkins and Margaret Baldwin, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Carolyn Wells in 
The American Magazine, Royal Brown 
in Hearst’s International, etc., it seems 
to me that they have not given lip- 
reading the credit it should have as a 
real aid to the hard of hearing and 
deaf. Miss Wells seems to think it takes 
altogether too much time and effort to 
learn. Mr. Brown says: “Lip-reading 
at best is but a make-shift. It is like 
reading unparagraphed, unspaced print 
with various letters and syllables miss- 
ing.” 

I think the trouble lies, to a great 
extent at least, in not taking up lip- 
reading early enough. I know, from my 
own experience, that if it is taken up 
while the voice of the speaker can still 
be heard, as well as a few words, so 
that at first only part of what is being 
said must be understood by reading the 
lips, one’s lip-reading ability increases 
gradually as the hearing decreases, and 
in this way, much less effort is expended 
in acquiring the “subtile” art. 

The attitude of mind toward learning 
lip-reading is also an important factor. 
I have found that many people think 
it is almost impossible to learn. Yet 
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they do not think shorthand or a for- 
eign language an impossibility. It has 
always seemed to me that anyone who 
can learn either of these can learn lip- 
reading. I used to be in the business 
world where the knowledge of. short- 
hand was necessary, and anyone who 
writes it knows that all the letters of the 
words are not written out as a printed 
or written word would be. As a matter 
of fact, in the system which I wrote I 
seldom used vowels, and then too, one 
does not read each word, but simply 
skims the sentence, if at all expert in 
transcribing. In other words, we “get 
the whole from parts” and that, it seems 
to me, is the secret of successful lip- 
reading—the ability to get the sense of 
what is being said from parts which we 
are able to see and lip-read. 

If this article will help some hard of 
hearing reader to decide on taking up 
lip-reading while still able to hear fairly 
well, instead of putting it off until so 
deaf that it is twice the effort to learn, 
it will have served its purpose. The 
statement made by Mr. Brown in re- 
gard to lip-reading does not apply any 
more to lip-reading than to shorthand, 
and no one thinks it an especial feat to 
learn shorthand. 

Try looking at the study of lip-reading 
as a fascinating game or an extremely 
difficult cross-word puzzle, which it 
takes time, effort and perseverance to 
master, but which is also intensely 
interesting ! 





To those who have long been in the work 
of alleviation of deafness it is very gratifying 
to note the increasing frequency with which 
articles pertaining to the care of the ears, 
nose and throat appear in popular magazines. 
When parents become educated to the, neces- 
sity of carefully watching, in their children, 
these most delicate organs and of learning 
how to care for them; when they realize the 
serious consequences arising from their neglect, 
we shall have traveled a long way on the 
road to prevention of deafness. 
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Officers of the Federation The rules are discussed with | 
GORDON BERRY, M. D., a jury of lip-reading teachers | 
President and this jury also corrects | 

MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, the papers of the individual | 
First Vice-President contest, which is a _ written! 
MISS MILDRED KENNEDY, one.” It is a sporting event, 


Second Vice-President : 
and I wish that all of you 
MRE. S. S0ee ee en could have been present on 


Third Vice-President 


MISS JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, the evening of the 27th and 
Recording Secretary | eerenee the thrill that I 


MISS ANNETTA W. PECK, (had. It was my first lip- 
ep a penny ‘reading tournament and when 

. , I looked out on the faces 

Seeaneee |of the contestants I felt as 

|I did just before a champion- 
|ship basket ball game, or a 
football contest between two 
MESSAGE colleges. There were ‘the 
Wieec- Wetdeata | two teams—Public Evening 
oe School 15, Brooklyn, and Pub- 

At this time of the year,|lic Evening School, 27, Man- 

sports-loving people are dream-|hattan, with their banners— 
ing about contests of various|there to decide the champion- 
kinds, and perhaps visualize|ship for the Miracle Cup. 
silver cups and trophies. Ten-/In the individual contest, 
nis racquets, golf clubs, sail-| there were about fifty con- 
boats, baseball outfits are re-|testants waiting with pencil 
ceiving especial ttention.|/and paper in hand to write 
Everywhere you read of tour-|the sentences as read from 
naments. Have you heard /the lips of the field secretary. 
about the Lip-Reading Tour-|In another corner were the 
nament held in the rooms of| children, and when their turn 
the New York League on/came, the audience shouted 
March 27th? Perhaps you! with delight at their remark- 
know that this was the fifth able lip-reading. One dear 
annual metropolitan cham-j|little girl shook her head 
pionship contest in lip-reading.| over one sentence she didn’t 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, exe-| understand, but like a true 
cutive secretary of the New| sport, she ignored her failure 
York League, says: “It has|and was ready for the next 
been the League’s effort in| sentence—and repeated it cor- 
holding these tournaments to| rectly. too! Incidentally, she 
get as far away as possible|won the contest. This child, 
from the-idea of scholastic| Betty Pincus is a _ great 
competition and to emphasize| favorite with everybody who 
the idea of sport. We be-|comes in contact with her 
lieve that many deafened peo-|and children and grown-ups 
ple never have had any/alike were happy over her 
chance to learn what sporting | victory. P.E.S., Brooklyn, 15, 
spirit means and we feel that; won the Miracle Cup, while 
life will be much richer for|the paper handed in by Miss 
them if they thave the fun of| Louise Babcock, the winner in 
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entering into a sporting com-|the individual contest, proved | 
petition. All preparations are | her to be a lip-reader of| 
conducted upon this basis.'remarkable ability. Among 
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the judges were Dr. Fred- 
erick G. Elton, Director of 
the New York City branch 
of the State Bureau of Re- 
habilitation; Miss Katherine 
Verdery, former Director of 
Social Service at the Re- 
construction Hospital, and Mr. 
Augustus Ludwig, Chairman 
of Lectures and Studies Com- 
mittee of the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association. After the 
tournament, Miss Annetta W. 
Peck gave a délightful talk 
on the work being done at 
the League for hard of hear- 
ing children, and the field 
secretary had the privilege 
of saying a few words about 
the Federation, and you. And 
now—why not have a _ tour- 
nament at your League? 


All of you have heard of 
the beautiful home of the 
Speech Readers Guild of Bos- 
ton. I had my first glimpse 
of it on Saturday, March 28th, 
and I wish that I could do 
justice to the spacious rooms, 
beautiful staircase, brocaded 
walls, woodwork and furni- 
ture. If you have your back 
numbers of the Vorta Review, 
read the first article in the 
June number, 1921, and you 
will get some idea of the 
wonderful home of the deaf- 
ened people of Boston. The 
president, Miss Mildred Ken- 
nedy said that nearly all of 
the furnishings were the gifts 
of friends. Surely those 
friends felt that “intangible 
something” about the Guild 
that made them want to show 
their love for it by giving 
something beautiful. Every- 
where the work of loving 
hands is evident—everywhere 
you feel the charm of hos- 
pitality. There is always 
someone on hand to welcome 
you— a volunteer hostess— 
who has time to talk to you, 
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and you feel that you are not 
interrupting the work of the 
office force. 


The field secretary had the 
pleasure of meeting many ol 
the pruminent workers asso- 
ciated with work for the 
deaf, hard of hearing and 
hearing children. “Among 
those present” at the Guild 
on March 28th were Dr. 
Gordon Berry, president of 
the Federation; Miss Mildred 
Kennedy, president of the 
Speech Readers’ Guild; Mr. 
Walter O. Smith, treasurer; 
Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, 
Principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf; Misses 
Staples and Ziegler of the 
New England School 


E. Bruhn, Principal of the 
Muller-Walle School of Lip- 


Reading; Mrs. B. C. French, | 


President of the  Parent- 
Teachers Association; Dr. 
Roy Gilpatrick, of Boston, 


who will present a paper in 
Minneapolis: Miss Ena Mac- 
nutt, the “Crusader” whose 
work was featured in the 
March Votta Review; Miss 
Caroline Olin, the Guild’s 
Social Worker, and many 
others interested in our work. 
Miss Kennedy. Dr. Berry. Mr. 
Smith, Miss Adams and ‘the 
field secretary gave talks, and 
afterwards much interest was 
expressed in the various aues- 
tions asked by members of the 
audience. 

I was told that quite re- 
cently a Young People’s So- 
ciety “The Green Twigs” has 
been organized, with Miss 
Marion Clark as Chairman. 
There is much enthusiasm 
among the members with in- 
creasing enrollment at each 
meeting. 

The Men’s Division of the 
Guild is a thriving group. 
Their sister members were 
delighted with the novel en- 
tertainment given to them by 
the men late in March. A 
dialogue skit, “Breaking the 
News Gently” between the 
chairman, Dr. R. H. Gilpat- 
rick, and Augustus C. Knight, 
made an amusing and_interest- 
ing lip-reading practice, and 
was much enjoyed. 

The Speech Readers’ Guild 
is a member of the Boston 


of | 
Speech Reading; Miss Martha} 


ATTENTION! 


In the April number of the 
News Letter information was 
given about railroad rates for 
the Conference on the iden- 
tification certificate plan. Since 
then investigations have proved 
that it will be to your ad- 
vantage to buy Summer Ex- 
cursion Tickets to Excelsior, 
Minn. The excursion rates 
do not apply to Minneapolis, 
but a round-trip ticket to 
Excelsior will allow you stop- 
over privileges, and will mean 
reduced fares. You will have 
to go to Excelsior after or 
during the Conference in order 
| to have your tickets validated 
|for the return trip. 

The Federation urges you 
to travel to Minneapolis via 
the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. This company as- 
sures us of its earnest desire 
to make the trip from Chi- 
cago to Minneapolis a de- 
lightful one. A special train 
for Conference travellers will 
start from Chicago at 10:25 
A. M. Sunday, June 21st, and 
will arrive in Minneapolis, 
/10:55 P. M. June 21st. Mem- 
lbers of the Federation will 
receive an itinerary from the 
Chicago & Northwestern con- 
taining a message from Dr. 
Gordon Berry. President. In- 
formation will be sent out 
from headquarters to all or- 
ganizations for the hard of 
hearing. Make your plans 
now for the Conference! 











Council of Social Agencies, 
and a splendid spirit of co- 
operation exists between the 
various agencies. Miss Caro- 
line Olin, the Social Worker 
of the Guild, showed me in- 
teresting letters that proved 
the value of contact with other 
social organizations. 

I felt all through my visit 
that the Guild had attained, 
in a marked degree, its ob- 
jects: “to establish and main- 
tain a fellowship among those 
who are not of normal hear- 
ing, which shall promote all 
those agencies, physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual, which tend 
to make the life of its mem- 
bers, individually and collec- 
tively, normal in useful in- 





‘fluence and happiness.” 











EVERYBODY WELCOME 
IN MINNEAPOLIS! 


“We want everybody, young 
and old, to come to the Con- 
ference! We can beat the 
Dayton League when it comes 
to ages! One of our active 
members is Mrs. Louise Ack- 
ley, who will be 89 the 15th 
of next July. And Mrs. W. 
D. Hale, another active mem- 
ber, will be 81 on April 15th. 
You will see both of these 
ladies serving on ‘the Hos- 
pitality Committee at the Con- 
ference next June. 

“Plans for a real ‘Friendly 


Corner’ are being perfected 
under the direction of the 
Votta’ Review's __ ‘Friendly 


Lady,’ by Mrs. Charles Merrill, 
who has charge of ‘The Cor- 
ner’ and the scrap book of 
photographs of members of 
the Correspondence Clubs. She 
hopes to make a most attrac- 
tive gathering-place, but team 
work is what counts—so, Cor- 
respondence Club Members, 
send her your photographs at 
once!”—Mrs. Alice Strobridge. 


Welcome to our new consti- 
tueént body- The Speech 
Readers Club of 
Portland, Maine 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE 
FEATURES 


The Presentation 
Treasurer’s Trophy. 

The Sightseeing Automobile 
Trip. 

The Drive to Beautiful Lake 
Minnetonka. 

The Cinderella Pageant. 


The Visualized Reports of 
Constituent Bodies. 

One hundred fifty (probably 
more) hearing sets furnished 
by Western Electric Company. 

Informal Reception by Min- 
neapolis League at the Min- 
neapolis Art Institute. 

Presidential Special for 
Conference visitors, leaving 
Chicago, 10:25 A. M., June 
2ist, via Chicago & North- 
western Railway. 


of the 


Conference Headquarters: 
New Nicollet Hotel, Minnea- 
polis. ° 

Have you made your re- 
servations for the Conference? 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
CONFERENCE 


Monday, June 22, 8:30 A. M. 


Registration of delegates 
and visitors. 

10:30 A. M. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
From the Minneapolis League 

and Medical Profession of 
Minneapolis : Dr. Horace New- 
hart, President, Minneapolis 
League. 

From the City of Minnea- 
polis: Hon. George Leach, 
Mayor. 

President’s 
Gordon Berry, 
Mass. (who presides 
after.) 

Address: Lotus D. Coffman, 
Ph.D., President, University 
of Minnesota. 

How Prevalent Is Imperfect 
Hearing? Fred DeLand, Hon- 
orary Superintendent, Volta 
Bureau. 

Monday, June 22, 2:30 P. M. 

Bright Spots in the Work 
of the Federation at Home 
and in the Field: Miss Betty 
Wright, Field Secretary, Chair- 
man, Publication Committee. 

Visualized Reports of Con- 
stituent Bodies (Day-light 
screen will be used). 

The Meaning of Member- 
ship in the Federation: Miss 
Mildred Kennedy, President, 
Speech Readers Guild of Bos- 


Address: Dr. 
Worcester, 
there- 


ton, Chairman, Membership 
Committee. 

Boosting the Federation: 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, Cor- 


responding Secretary, Chair- 
man, Publicity Committee. 
Discusion of reports and 
plans for Speech Reading 
Tournament for 1926. 


Monday, June 22, 4:30 P. M.| 














Special Problems Confront- 
ing a Teacher of Speech 
Reading: Miss Gertrude Tor- 
rey, Chicago. 


The Great Privilege of. the 
Lip-Reading Teacher: Miss 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis. 

General discussion. 


Tuesday, June 23, 9 A. M. 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTI- 


FIC SESSION 
Report of Committee on 
Research: Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, New York City, 
Chairman. 


Discussion and Questions. 

Medical Quacks and _ the 
Hard of Hearing: Dr. Harold 
Rypins, Secretary of the Board 
of Medical Examiners of the 
University of the State of 
New York, Albany. 

A Layman’s Mistakes in the 
Treatment of His Hearing 
Defect: Dr. Harold Hays, 
New York City. 

Discussion by otologists. 

How an Electrical Hearing 
Aid Works (with motion pic- 
ture demonstration): Dr. Har- 
vey Fletcher, New York City. 

Titles of other papers to 
come. 


Tuesday, June 23, 3 P. M. 


Visitors will be the guests 
of the Minneapolis League 
for a drive around the city, 
visiting the League headquar- 
ters en route. 


Tuesday, June 23, 8 P. M. 
SESSION ON THE 
DEAFENED CHILD 


The Survey of Hard of 
Hearing Children: Mrs. James 
F. Norris, Boston, Chairman 


Informal reception by Min-| of Committee on Survey. 


neapolis League at the Min- 


neapolis Art Institute. 


Monday, June 22, 8 P. M. 
EDUCATIONAL SESSION 


The Relation of the Federa- 
tion to the Education of the 
Deafened: Miss Florence P. 
Spofford, Chairman, Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Discussion 


The Practical Value of 
Speech Reading: Dr. Roy Gil- 
patrick, Boston, Mass. 





Discussion and suggestions. 
A Diagnostic Ear Clinic 
in Connection with the Public 
School System: Dr. Horace 
Newhart, and Miss May E. 
Bryne, Dircetor of Special 
Day Schools, Minneapolis. 


An Education to Meet the 
Deafened Child’s Needs: Miss 
Gertrude Van Adestine, De- 
troit. 

Discussion: W. F. Webster, 
Superintendent of Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Miss Alice 


ley Blanton, 











Howe, Rochester, N. Y., Miss 
Marion Clark,, Somerville 
Mass., Miss Pauline Smith, 
Flint, Mich., and others. 


Wednesday, June 24, 9 A. M. 


Some Secrets of the Si- 
lences: Rev. J. Percival Hu- 
get, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Speech Disorders Caused by 
Defects in Hearing: Dr. Smi- 
Director, Child 
Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis. 

Annual Business Meeting: 
Election of Managers. 

The Federation Paves the 
Way for Economic Rehabili- 
tation: Miss Estelle E. Samu- 
elson, Chairman, Employment 
Committee. 

A Survey of Occupations, 
Training and Employment 
Placement of the Adult Deaf- 
ened: Miss Valeria D. Mc- 


Dermott, Chairman, Committee 
on Industrial Research. 


Team-Work in Social Serv- 
ice: Miss Caroline Olin, So- 
cial Worker, Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston. 

Discussion: Executive sec- 
retaries and leaders of local 
organizations; representatives 
from social agencies in Min- 
neapolis. 


Wednesday, June 24, 3 P. M. 


Visitors will be the guests 
of the Minneapolis League 
for a ride to Lake Minneton- 
ka, and an informal tea. 


Wednesday, June 24, 8 P. M. 
BANQUET: Dr. Gordon 


Berry, Toastmaster: Announ- 
cement of new officers and 
place of 1926 meeting. 


Presentation of Silver Tro- 
phy to the Constituent Body 
having within its numbers the 
highest percentage of mem- 
berships in the Federation. 

Speakers: Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, New York City, 
Founder of the Federation. 

Dr. Jane E. Robbins, Head 
Worker Neighborhood House, 


| Denver. 


Rev. Percival Huget, LL.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cinderella Pageant, Minnea- 
polis League. 

Formal Close of Conference 


by President. 
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LIFE AND HOPE 
Life is a believer— 
Ever thinks he’ll win. 
Hope is a deceiver 








BY. 





But we'll trust him once ag’in! 
—Anon. 
ALL RIGHT, AFTER ALL 


“I’m afraid you’ve made a mistake,” said 


the musician. “I am a doctor, it is true; but 
a doctor of music only.” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the old lady. “I under- 


You see, I am suffering from 


” 


stand that. 
singing in my ears. 


JOB MAN WILL PLEASE NOTE 

The railroad board, says C. S. C., had met 
to consider the case of old Tom Jones, who 
in an accident had lost his hearing. “Well,” 
said one of the directors, “old Tom has been 
with us a good many years and has given 
us good service. We must try to find a new 
job for him; one in which his deafness will 
not matter. What would you suggest?” 

“I know just the place for him,” said the 
Chairman of the Board. “We’ll put him in 
charge of the Complaints Department.” 


WORRY 
There was a man 
And all his life 
He’d worked in a shipyard. 
And he had a baby 
And it was going to be christened, 
And for a week 
He couldn’t sleep nights 
Because he was worried 
For fear the minister 
Would hurt the baby 
When he hit him with the bottle. 
—Shannon’s Hustler. 


A TRUE OPTIMIST 
“Amid all your troubles, Mrs. Abbott,” 
said the Vicar, “I am pleased to see that 
your gratitude to Providence does not fail.” 
“No, sir,” she replied. “Rheumatism is 
bad; but I thank Heaven I still have a back 
to have it in.” 


NOT AN ACTIVE MEMBER 
“Is Mrs. Bellamy an active member of 


the Sewing Guild?” asked a lady of one of 
the members. 





+ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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“My goodness, no!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Why, she never has a word to say; just 
sits there and sews.” 


UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


C.S.C. of Chicago credits the following 
story to Col. E. M. House: “I sometimes 
think that diplomacy would be more _ suc- 
cessful if it were more truthful and frank. 
The way some diplomats treat one another, 
they don’t get any nearer to real, helpful 
intercourse than the two celebrities did. 
Two celebrities, one a stutterer and the other 
deafened, were introduced at a tea. After 
the tea the stuttering celebrity was asked 
how he and the deafened man had got on. 

“Oh, we got on fine,” he said. “I couldn't 
valk and he couldn’t hear me.” 


A NATURAL MISTAKE; DON’T BLAME 
DEAFNESS 

said a naturalist, deliver- 
ing a popular lecture, “are the moSt voraci- 
ous of all living creatures. In a month a 
caterpillar will eat about six hundred times 
its weight.” 

Whereupon an old lady who was somewhat 
deaf, interposed, “Whose boy did you say 
he was?”—Christian Advocate. 


“Caterpillars,” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Miss Enid Hutchinson—“The greatest dif- 
ficulty I have to contend with is hanging 
heads, so only the upper lip is visible. ... . 
Will Mr. F—————— please solve the prob- 
lem? What does he do in such cases?” 

Answer—“I take the speaker firmly by the 
throat with my right hand, or with both 
hands, if practicable, and bend his head 
backwards until the lips are visible. On 
one or two occasions I have failed to release 
my hold in time, but I have always been 
acquitted by the American juries.” 

Dirk P. De Young—Of course I read it! 
But, while I have no hesitation in starting a 
debate with you, or any other man, I am en- 
tirely too clever to begin one with a woman. 
Who is John A. Ferrall? Huh! How should 
I know; he may have been changed in the 
cradle. —Jaf. 






































THE DEAF CHILD 





A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 





Conducted by ELizaBETH ALDEN Byrp 



































MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


HIS month I have a special message for the teachers. In April I told you 
of a plan that had refused to materialize; it has come to fruition in the 
page of “present progressive” pictures that closes our department in this issue. 
Do you like them? Will they be of use to you? They are made small enough 
to mount on cards or charts readily; they are placed on the reverse side of an 
advertising page in order that they may be cut out without mutilating some article 
you may wish to save; their subjects are some of the simple verbs that come 
naturally in the early stages of drill on the present progressive. I want to provide 
in this series of pictures just the ones for which you spend hours ransacking 
magazines and then, sometimes, cannot find. The subjects are yours to command; 
I have begun with these “present progressives,” but there is no limit to the range 
the drawings may cover within our bounds of size and space, to meet the needs 
of teachers desiring them. If they prove useful enough to be in demand, it will 
not be difficult to have reprints made, so write to me and let your wishes be known. 
ee ee kee 
In many schools for the deaf, spring has become “moving time.” While ap- 
plications and offers are being tossed back and forth in this annual tennis game 
in which spring restlessness is the driving force and the salary figure the racquet, 
I submit the following for your consideration : 


TOO FREQUENT MOVING 


Many teachers, particularly in smaller towns and rural communities, move fre- 
quently from place to place. Chief among the causes of this practice are insecure 
tenure and low salaries. Insecure tenure and the fear of failure of re-election cause 
many teachers to spend time and energy looking for positions elsewhere that would 
yield large returns if spent improving conditions where they are. Inadequate salaries 
and the inclination on the part of some boards of education to keep salaries as low 
as the market will stand, encourage teachers wishing salary increases to seek other 
markets for their service. 

Aside from the cases where a move is of undoubted benefit to the teacher or the 
community or to both, there are numerous cases where the move is a waste of per- 
sonal energy and a loss to society. Perhaps the worst loss is the tendency to develop 
an attitude on the part of teachers and public that teaching is a peripatetic job and 
that the teacher is an outsider little interested in the affairs of the community. 

From the standpoint of the community, the teacher renders the greatest service 
who remains long enough to become master of its educational problems and to build 
into its thinking an appreciation of sound educational values. From*the professional 
standpoint, the teacher profits most who remains long enough to render significant 
service and to observe and study the results of his efforts. The financial aspects are 
perhaps sufficiently described in the maxim, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,”— 
Journal of the National Education Association. 


After all, the life that does not justify itself by service is wasted, be the liver 


rich or poor. 

















SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION WORK 


J. EvetyN WILLouGHBY 


ERFECT unanimity of thought is a 

rare thing in this world, but one 
does encounter it among teachers of the 
deaf. They speak as with one voice 
when the subject of language teaching 
comes to the fore. “More and better 
language” is the cry of the old and 
young alike. 

How to get it! Ah, here the unan- 
imity melts away as rapidly, if not as 
silently, as do pictures on the screen. 
As a matter of fact, no one person 
knows or can know how to get the most 
and best language under all circum- 
stances. The exercises which bring ex- 
cellent results with one class may prove 
poorly adapted for another. So we 
struggle on experimentally, with the 
best of intentions and often the worst 
of judgment, resembling too closely 
those publishers described by Mark 
Twain as having made a very niggardly 
offer to a writer, not from any base in- 
tention, but “out of their boundless re- 
sources of ignorance.” 

Could anything better describe the 
source from which we too often draw 
material to offer the helpless youngsters 
in our classes! The older teachers will 
appreciate this better than the younger 
ones, for it is certain that the longer 
we work with deaf children the more 
keenly we realize our limitations and 
their needs. Their need of better speech, 
of better lip-reading, of a better foun- 
dation in Arithmetic, of a readier grasp 
and more fluent use of English. 

The simple language of the Primary 
grades is well mastered, we will say. 
The children have acquired all that could 
reasonably be expected in so short a 
time. They are still little tots and the 
fact that they can use language at all is 
the wonder and admiration of their 
friends. When they enter the Interme- 
diate grades, they have begun to grow 
up perceptibly and what they lack be- 
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gins to be more noticeable than what 
they have. They almost at once need a 
great many new constructions. They 
need to know that the same thought can 
be correctly expressed in different ways. 
They need idiomatic and colloquial ex- 
pressions. In short, they need the 


every day language of the hearing 
brothers and sisters. How can we give 
it to them? To get it and keep it they 


must use it over and over, as did. the 
hearing brothers and sisters when they 
were learning it. Surely one of the 
best and simplest ways to accomplish 
what we want to do is through action 
work. 

Through the primary grades, action 
work is given a definite amount of time 
on the daily programme and plays its 
part well. By the beginning of the 
fourth year in school, it is too often 
crowded out by the new subjects which 
are then taken up. The course of study 
varies in different schools, but we will 
say by way of illustration that geog- 
raphy and arithmetic are the new sub- 
jects. The language needed for these 
must not be neglected. It, too, is most 
important. It requires time, and the 
time for it means that action work suf- 
fers a total eclipse. Can this be helped? 
Not wholly, since there are only somany 
hours in a day, but it can be helped in 
part if the teacher is alert and has in mind 
a definite programme. What about the 
last three minutes before the bell rings? 

Frequently the special work for that 
period has been finished. The letters 
are copied or the story is ended; three 
minutes are left—perhaps five. They 
can be wasted or used in learning some 
new expression. Five minutes a day 
for five days! That’s twenty-five min- 
utes. In two weeks it becomes fifty 
minutes. In three weeks it amounts to 
an hour and fifteen minutes. One can 
teach a good deal in an hour and a 
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quarter if ready. Not that fhis is suffi- 
cient. Through the intermediate grades 
action work should be given a little reg- 
ular time each week, the amount to be 
determined by the need of the class. 

Every teacher will have in mind a 
great many expressions that she has felt 
the need of using or has been stirprised 
to find that her class did not know. 
It’s an excellent plan to keep a list of 
these and work them in one by one as 
occasion offers. 

The difficulty in working out a good 
series of lessons for action work lies 
in the enormous mass of material to 
select from. One knows not where to 
begin, but in lieu of anything better, 
let us imagine a week’s programme with 
the following actions in mind. We will 
say that your supervising teacher allows 
you the first period each Monday morn- 
ing for action work. Begin with these 
ten. If a class can do more, well and 
good, but as easy as these sound, the 
chances are that you will meet with 
some surprises. These are the state- 
ments as we want the children able to 
use them: 

1. Miss —— raised her hand. 

2. She shook hands with Mary. 


3. She took off her ring. 
4. She threw a kiss to Hazel. 
5. She showed us a— 

picture 

postcard 

ring 


her new fountain pen. 

6. We looked at it. 

7. Miss hid the thimble. 

8. Joe and Tom looked for it. 

9. They could not find it—or, Joe 
found it first. 

10. Miss looked at her watch. 

Now for the method of procedure, as 
normal instructors are fond of saying. 

Say to the class: “This morning we 
are going to have some new work. There 
is something in this box for the chil- 
dren who try.” Don’t gush, but do say 








it with a little enthusiasm, as if you ex- 
pected to enjoy it. 


If you enjoy it, the 
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children will generally follow suit. If 
you don’t, you can’t expect them to be 
much thrilled. 

Raise your hand for a moment and 
then drop it. Say to the class, to the 
whole class, “What did I do?” If it 
happens to be a slow class and possibly 
not familiar enough with the question 
to catch it, repeat it clearly. Don’t 
change the form of the question, saying, 
“Now, children, what do you think | 


did?” or, “Mary, what was that? Do 
you know what that was? Do you 
know what I did?” 

Teacher: “What did I do?” 

First Pupil: “You held up your 
hand.” 

Teacher: “Yes, that is good. Tell 
me another way.” 

Second Pupil: “You put up your 
hand.” 

Teacher: “Yes, that is good. I will 
tell you another way. I raised my 


hand.” 

Let each member of the class repeat 
it. Then let one write it on the board, 
but not in the five columns. The col- 
umns are invaluable for beginning lan- 
guage, for some corrective work and for 
some forms of language drill. They are 
not adapted for idiomatic language, and, 
in any case, it is now time for the chil- 
dren to work more independently. One 
must not depend too long upon a crutch. 
While one pupil is writing the statement 
on the slate, help the rest with the pro- 
nunciation of raised. After the state- 
ment is written, let the class read it to 
themselves, then brush out the word 
raised and call on the slowest pupil to 
write it in. This may be repeated. 

We may now take statement No. 2, 
“She shook hands with Mary,” and 
proceed as with No. 1. If this second 
expression is new to the children, you 
will be electrified by some of the render- 
ings. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 are presented in 
the same way except that with No. 6 
the question to the class is, “What did 
you do?” 

Before taking No. 7, “Miss 
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the thimble,” let one or two boys go 
out of the room. While they are out, 
hide the thimble. It doesn’t have much 
point unless hidden from somebody. 
Call the boys back. Let those who saw 
you hide it tell them about it. They 
say to the boys, “You may find it.” Let 
it be hidden in a difficult place, as we 
want to stress the thought: conveyed in 
looking for something. 

No. 10 once more brings in, looked at, 
in contrast with looked for. 


Advice is the last thing in the world 


that most of us really want for our own 
use, so | mean to give the smallest pos- 
sible amount and this only to young 
teachers who get depressed over their 
pupils’ meager attainments. This is it: 
Don’t be discouraged if the first two or 
three actions occupy the whole of the 
first period. Far better to have these 
two carefully done than a dozen super- 
ficially taught. 

At the end of the period don’t forget 
the reward and be careful to give it 
exactly as you promised it, to those who 
worked. There are other days coming, 
and if it is given for little or no effort 
there will be still less effort in the days 
that follow. On the other hand, if it 
is made too difficult to obtain, the chil- 
dren lose interest and courage. Offer 
the reward for something possible for 
the children to do and then hold them 
up to it. 

There cannot be a second period for 
action work on Monday, but it is quite 
possible that the class may finish some 
piece of work the last period and have 
three minutes to spare before the bell 
rings. In that case repeat the first ac- 
tion. If the children give it accurately, 
manifest your pleasure in some way. 
They have learned something and you 
are to be congratulated. If they can 
not do so, you have learned something 
and are still tu be congratulated. 

On Tuesday suppose we take the first 
five minutes for review. Repeat the 
first action quickly and say, also quickly, 
“What did I do?” The children are 


now familiar enough with the question 
to recognize it and if they learn to do 
it quickly, they have taken one short 
step toward more rapid lip-reading. If 
the response is ready, you will have time 
for the second action. This time, shake 
hands with another child. Let each 
child give the answer. Work now and 
always for careful speech. There will 
not be time for the third action, but 
possibly there will be three minutes be- 
fore school closes when it can be given. 
Very possibly the first five minutes will 
allow time for only one action. If there 
is time for only one, do only one. 

Not of least importance is the train- 
ing the teacher is giving herself in using 
wisely odd scraps of time. 

Wednesday. This may be the day for 
copying letters, or a topic. Some chil- 
dren always finish before the rest. Call 
these forward and take No. 3. (Avoid 
taking the actions always in the same 
order.) With fewer children to work 
with, probably Nos. 3, 4 and 5 can be 
taken before the rest of the class finish 
writing. 

If a little candy is in evidence for 
the children doing action work, those at 
the desks may display an amount of zeal 
heretofore undreamed of, and be able 
to join the rest before the bell rings. 

Thursday. We will assume that your 
supervising teacher has planned to be in . 
your room at ten o’clock to observe a 
certain piece of work. The hour ar- 
rives, but not the teacher. In this ka- 
leidoscopic age the one thing that can 
be predicted with absolute certainty is 
that a supervising teacher will in some 
way be prevented from reaching any 
given spot at the time she has planned 
to be there. While waiting for her, try 
actions 5 and 6. With action No. 6 the 
quest‘on to the class is, “What did you 
do?” And the answer, “We looked at 
the card.” Lo®ked af and looked for 
are sometimes confused by slow chil- 
dren. 

There is almost sure to be time for 
one more action, but not Nos. 7, 8, 9, 
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as you don’t want the children running 
about in search of a thimble when the 
visitor arrives, ready for the regular 
work of the hour. Take No. 10, which 
again gives the expression, looked at, 
and is a most natural action under the 
circumstances. 

Friday. If there is no really spare 
time, it seems legitimate to take eight 
or ten minutes from the original lan- 
guage period. Review Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 
first; then 5 and 6. They should go 
easily by this time. 

The second Monday again brings a 
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whole period when all ten can be re- 
viewed. This might be made a written 
lesson wholly and the papers given per- 
centage marks. That adds much to the 
children’s interest. 

If a little time is taken from the 
original language period one week, it 
can be taken from some other period 
the next week, and so no subject will 
suffer. In fact, they will all gain, as 
every bit of good language the children 
acquire is a very direct help in acquir- 
ing more and doing it with more ra- 
pidity, more ease and more enjoyment. 





TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN* 


ELEANOR B. 


IiJ. Tue First SUMMER VACATION 


ERHAPS there is no time in a deaf 

child’s life, unless it was the period 
directly following the discovery of the 
lack of hearing, that is so often disheart- 
ening to the mother, and in its after ef- 
fects so bewildering to the child and dis- 
couraging to his teacher as the long vaca- 
tion following the first year of primary 
work in school. 

The days of the term have been eager- 
ly counted ; but when the last one of all 
has been scratched off the calendar and 
your small traveler is at home again, too 
often your eager anticipation changes to 
dismay. Your boy has been away at 
school a whole year; you expect him to 
begin to chatter to you the minute he 
gets into the house. On the contrary, 
he very possibly does not say a word, 
or at the best only points shyly at 
Tommy asleep on the cushion or at 
Jack’s baseball on the table and mur- 
murs, “A cat,” or “I see a ball” as his 
only attempt at conversgtion. 

Perhaps when his first feeling of 


*]. Training the Deaf Child in the Home. 
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strangeness wears off a little he will try 
in some incongruous way some of his 
accomplishments. But instead of .saying 
“IT love you. I like home. Where is 
Jack?” or any of the other simple and 
natural things that it would be so de- 
lightful for you to hear and that he is 
entirely able to say, he may begin to 
count or do something else equally un- 
satisfactory. This is partly because his 
excitement over getting home has sent 
every appropriate word out of his mind, 
as your own rather imperfect French 
may have deserted you in some emer- 
gency, and partly that from the nature 
of school life his language during this 
first year has been exercised largely in 
the class-room where it was directed by 
his teacher, and necessarily more or less 
restricted to topics specially appropriate 
to school or to school life. 

Every effort was made, it is true, to 
give him the most practical speech pos- 
sible. His teacher did her best to in- 
duce him to put every word he learned 
into immediate use, and to give him first 
the expressions and sentences that would 
be most necessary for him, so far as 
their difficulty would allow; but under 
excitement even older people sometimes 
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fail to use their newly acquired knowl- 
edge to the most brilliant advantage, and 
you must not be too much surprised at 
your little son’s fragmentary and rather 
unsatisfactory early attempts at talking. 

A little thought will assure you that 
with a vocabulary of perhaps three hun- 
dred words a great many things that 
your boy would like to say he has, as 
yet, no power to express, even if it did 
not require a considerable mental effort 
to catch the elusive word or phrase at a 
time of so much excitement. 

You say, “Billy has been in school a 
whole year. I want him to talk.” 

He will talk presently unless your first 
disappointment makes you show by your 
manner and your failure to talk to him 
that you no longer expect much of him 
in the way of speech. He is proud of 
his new power, but he needs help and 
encouragement to put it into use. His 
inability to express himself freely at first 
is nO more surprising and ought to be 
no more discouraging to you in your out- 
look toward the future than your own 
failure to rise to the occasion would have 
been if, at the end of a year’s work in 
the Latin primer, you had _ suddenly 
found yourself in ancient Rome and ex- 
pected to talk fluently. 

So listen with what interest you can, 
and with at least a look of surprise and 
pleasure at his attainments, while Billy 
names all the articles of food on the 
supper table, or mentions that your dress 
is white and that Tommy is black, al- 
though he does pay less attention than 
you could wish to the questions you try 
to ask him; and wait for the time when, 
having tucked him into bed, you begin 
to unpack his trunk. There in the top 
tray you will find a thin hektographed 
book, the study of which will make a 
cheering difference in your feeling about 
your son’s acquirements. 

The key to the situation is in your 
own hands now. If you lay the book 
aside with a hurried glance as a thing 
of little importance till school opens in 
September—when, you notice, you are 


asked to return it—the chances are that 
after a few weeks of fragmentary speech 
your little boy will, from lack of intel- 
ligent response and help from you, make 
little or no effort to use connected sen- 
tences, but will fall back into the habit 
of silence broken only by occasional 
single words, mostly nouns and adjec- 
tives. In such a case he will go back 
to school in the autumn far less eager 
to talk than when he came home in 
June, and with a good share of his first 
year’s work forgotten and requiring to 
be learned: again. 

It often happens that busy mothers 
fail to realize the importance of really 
studying their children’s class books. 
They look them through, have the chil- 
dren read from them occasionally and 
then try to talk to the little people with 
no regard as to whether the children 
know the meaning of their words or 
not—not realizing that a new word or 
sentence is as puzzling to a deaf child, 
till its meaning has been taught, as a 
fragment of Sanscrit would be to the 
mother if she met it in conversation. 

The tesult is that neither mother nor 
child gets into communication, and that 
the first long vacation instead of being 
the greatest possible stimulus to speech, 
as it ought to be, has given the child a 
set-back that it will take months of hard 
work to overcome, and that will influ- 
ence his attitude toward talking at home 
for years. 

So if you really want your boy to talk 
with you from the first, carry this class 
book down stairs and spend an hour or 
two of actual study of its contents be- 
fore you go to bed. It is not very long, 
and the end to be gained is surely im- 
portant enough to induce you to make 
the effort. 

Of course first primary class books 
differ. Still much the same plan runs 
through them all, and for convenience 
we will assume that your son’s goes ~ 
something like this: 

On the first page is a photograph of 
his class and his teacher, with the names 








written below it. Don’t let him forget 
them, and if he should write to his 
teacher during the summer it would 
please her and be good for him. 

On the next page, perhaps, come vari- 
ous little topics to show what Billy can 
do in the way of connected language. 
You will probably notice that the sen- 
tences are extremely short, very simple, 
and that the verbs are alt or almost all 
in one tense—either the past or the 
present. 

These topics are followed by ques- 
tions, and here is your first real place 
for study. Now you understand why 
Billy did not. respond when you said at 
supper time, “Why don’t you eat your 
custard, Billy?” for the only forms of 
questions that he knows begin, as you 
will see from the pages before you, with 
such words as— 

Who ? 

Where 

What color ? 

How many ? 

And a few general forms like: 

What is your name? 

How old are you? 

Where do you live? 

At once you feel your limitations and 
see your opportunity. You must not 
begin your day by saying, “How does it 
seem to sleep in your own bed again, 
Billy?” but you may ask, “Do you like 
your bed?” and your boy will be able to 
answer to your satisfaction. And at 
breakfast you may say, “Do you like 
oranges? Do you want some sugar? 
Where is Tommy ?”, sure that Billy will 
be able and delighted to reply, and that 
the wall that seemed to be growing up 
between your mind and his has begun 
to fall. 

Only be sure that you keep asking 
questions all through the days and weeks 
that Billy is at home. If there is any 














one form that he seems uncertain about 
use that as often as may be. 

It may happen sometimes that you will 
need to help the boy with his answer. 
He may not have caught the question on 
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your lips, or he may be hazy about its 


meaning, or he may’ be in a hurry or, 


careless and prefer to nod his head or 
shrug his shoulders to taking the trouble 
of replying. But if he finds, from the 
very first, that answers are not only ex- 
pected, but required, he will soon reply 
as a matter of course. 

After the first few days don’t feel 
that you must confine yourself entirely 
to the few forms of questions you find 
in the class book. But if you introduce 
a new one take time to make its mean- 
ing perfectly plain and to teach Billy the 
way to answer. Then use continual 
questions in the new form till the boy 
responds quickly and easily. It will be 
a splendid thing for him to learn new 
forms if they are not given so fast that 
he is bewildered by them, and the same 
rule holds good in every sort of addi- 
tion to his vocabulary. Keep in mind, 
however, that each thing must be put 
into use and kept there if it is to be of 
value, and that in language, more than 
anywhere else, too much haste makes the 
less speed. Moreover, you must not 
neglect the old forms given in his book, 
for his ability to use these correctly will 
determine his standing in class next Sep- 
tember. 

Up to this point in his class book 
Billy has been expected only ta answer 
questions. Now you find a page that 
shows that he can ask them, too. He 
knows only one or two forms, however, 
so you must make the most of them. 

Very likely the first one begins with 
“May I £8 

May I have some water? 

May I go out doors? 

May I look at that? and so forth. 

This is the moment for you to resolve 





that, no matter how busy you are this | 
summer, you will make sure that when- 
ever it is possible for Billy to use this © 
question he shall ask it—no more silent © 
holding out of empty mugs or plates to | 


be filled. 


You eagerly study the classified lists q 
of nouns farther on in the book and | 
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find that Billy knows the names of all 
the common things to eat, and decide 
that any others he needs to know you 
can teach him as time goes on. 

Very well, then. At breakfast next 
morning Billy shall begin to say, “May 
I have the sugar? May I have the 
milk?’ And hereafter he shall ask for 
whatever he wants. Following these 
questions you will find a long list of re- 
quests—things that you can ask your 
boy to do with the certainty that he will 
understand. And tomorrow you must 
begin to use these, too, so that he will 
not slip back in his lip reading. 

Ask him to open the door when 
Tommy wants to go out, or to shut the 
window if you need it done, to give 
you something you may want, or to 
carry his coat and rubbers up-stairs. 

You will probably find that he knows 
fifty or more things of this sort that he 
will read from your lips like a flash, and 
that he will be delighted to do if you 
ask him. 

Study the list with all your might and 
try to use everything in it constantly. 
It will be a most valuable lip-reading 
lesson as well as a constant convenience 
to you, and will go far toward making 
Billy helpful and_ self-reliant. More 
than that, you can very easily add new 
requests, as you need to do so, and Billy 
will take great pride in the growing 
number of things he can do, especially 
if you have him show his new accom- 
plishments to the family now and then, 
and let him receive their congratula- 
tions ! 

To go back to the class book, the next 
thing to attract your attention may be 
the little sentences.and phrases that form 
your boy’s introduction to the amenities 
of life. You notice that he knows how 
to greet a visitor, to say good-bye, and 
to answer when his father wishes him 
good morning. He knows that he 
should say, “No, thank you,” if he does 
not want another bowl of bread and 
milk or “Yes, please,” if you inquire as 
to his feeling about another helping of 
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ice cream! It is good to know that 
Billy’s manners have not been neglect- 
ed—nor his morals either—for a little 
farther on you find a prayer that he has 
learned to say night and morning. 

These are two pages you will not for- 
get. So I need say no more about them, 
but go on to the other things Billy 
knows that are still left in those neatly 
hektographed pages. 

Here are the names of the days of 
the week, numerals to fifty or a hun- 
dred, typewritten stories for drill in 
reading print, charts of various kinds, 
and a classified list of words, perhaps 
three hundred in all, so arranged that 
you can find out at a glance what games, 
toys, things to eat or to wear, animals, 
fruit, or flowers your boy knows the 
names of; what pronouns, adjectives, 
and verbs he can use, and what sort of 
letters and journal he can be expected 
to write. 

By this time your estimate of Billy’s 
attainments has increased decidedly! 
This book really represents a very cred- 
itable amount of work for the first year 
in school. The boy has learned to read 
and write, to speak a fair number of 
words, and make them into sentences. 
He knows the numerals to fifty or a 
hundred and the names of, the days of 
the week. And he can ask one or two 
kinds of questions and answer five or 
six more. 

He understands and will carry out a 
great many common requests and he 
can keep a simple journal or write a let- 
ter with a little help from you. He has 
accomplished all this in about forty 
weeks of school. Now for your part. 
You ask yourself again how you can 
help him put the things he has learned 
into use, how make the most of eVery 
word and, phrase he knows, and get him 
in the habit of speech. 

Of course the answer to this is the 
old one—talk to him constantly and keep 
him talking to you. But, like most good 
advice, it is easier to give than to carry 
out successfully. 
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You have already decided on various 
plans, like the constant use of the ques- 
tions and answers with which he is fa- 
miliar, encouraging him to greet his fam- 
ily and friends, and seeing that he asks 
for the things he wants. But how, with- 
out turning his holidays into study time, 
can you keep fresh in his mind such 
things as many of the nouns he has 
learned, the uses of the prepositions, 
the names of the days of the week, and 
his knowledge of print? 

Perhaps the pleasantest and easiest 
way for you to do this will be for you 
to play games with him a little while 
every day, using, for the most part, 
those that require speech and lip-reading 
from the child. And, above all, if you 
can arrange it, have a hearing playmate 
of, his own age to join in the fun. 

Lest at first you feel puzzled as to the 
kind of games you will need, here are a 
few suggestions: 

To keep his memory of print bright, 
buy a box of printed alphabets contain- 
ing both small and capital letters. Select 
two easy words from the nouns Billy 
knows, mix the letters that make them 
up, give those forming one word to 
each of the two children and see which 
of them can rearrange them first. Then 
let them make words for each other and 
give a little prize to the child who gets 
most right. ’ 

For number, a variation of the old 
game of odd or even is great fun for 
the youngsters. Each child is given the 
same number of beans or buttons or 
beads, and each in turn holds out some, 
shut tight in his little fist and says, 
“How many beans have I?” If the 
other boy says “six” when Billy has only 
three, Billy must answer, “No, give me 
three to make six.” On the other hand, 
if Billy has more than his friend guesses, 
he simply answers, “No, eight,” and 
drops them back into his pile, while if 
the right number is guessed they must 
all go; to his play-fellow. 

Prepositions may not sound inspiring 
as a source of good times, but they lend 
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themselves successfully to either hide 
and seek (played with at least three 
people) or hunt the thimble, played with 
two. In hide and seek let Billy blind 
while the other boy hides. When Billy 
has found him, both come to you and 
you ask questions like this: 

“Was Jack in the closet?” 

“No.” 

“Was he under the table?” 

“No.” 

“Was he on the stairs?” 

“Yes,” 

Or Jack may hide and then you may 
tell Billy to look in the closet, under the 
table, or on the stairs, sending him to 
half a dozen places before the right one 
is named. 

Hunt the thimble may be played in 
the same way. 

An excellent drill for memory and 
speech is the old-time game, “I went to 
a party,” which runs something like this: 

Ist child: “I went to a party and had 
some ice cream.” 

2d child: “I went to a party and had 
some ice cream and cake.” 

Mother: “I went to a party and had 
some ice cream, and cake, and candy.” 

1st child: I went to a party and had 
some ice cream, and cake, and candy, 
and lemonade,” and so on. 

The point, of course, is, that each 
player must enumerate everything al- 
ready mentioned and add one thing more 
as his turn comes around. 

Endless variations of this game can be 
played, as: 

I went to a farm and saw 

I went to the store and bought 

I went into the garden and picked— 
and so on. 

An easier memory game consists in 
putting a number of objects on a table, 
covering them with a cloth, raising the 
cover just long enough to show the chil- 
dren what is under it, and then seeing 
how many things each child can remem- 
ber. This may be either a written or an 
oral game, as you please. If it is writ- 
ten, prizes will add to the interest. Or 
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blindfold the children in turn and let 
them see how many, objects they can 
recognize by touch. This is specially 
good for drill on flowers, fruit, or ar- 
ticles of clothing. 

“Farm music” will be pretty sure to 
be popular, but three or four children 
are better than two, though two will 
answer. 

Send one child from the room and 
give the others names of common ani- 
mals. Then recall the guesser, who must 
say to-some player, “Who are you?” 
The player replies, “Mew, mew,” or 
“bow wow,” etc., and the guesser must 
name the animal. If he cannot recog- 
nize it from its “music” he goes to the 
next child and so on till he succeeds. 
Then another child goes out and the 
game is repeated, all names _ being 
changed each time. This game may be 
varied by altering the question to “What 
do you like to eat?” and having the 
“animal” give the name of the right kind 
of food—grass for a cow, corn for a 
pig, etc., and then the guesser must give 
the proper name. 

The game of the days may be played 
with a calendar, after the manner of 
twenty questions. One child goes out. 
The other touches some day and recalls 
his play-fellows, who must ask, “Did 
you touch Wednesday?” and so on till 
he finds the right day, and then goes on, 
“Was it the 7th?” or “the 21st?”’, etc. 
When he hits upon the right date his 
play-fellow must take his turn at guess- 
ing. 

Of course in playing games requiring 
some imagination it may be necessary to 
do some preparatory work. If you are 
going to play “I went to a party,” have 
a little tea party first, and then when 
the time comes to name the refreshments 
Billy will soon catch the idea. 

For a time you will be obliged to play 
with the children and direct the games, 
more or less. But as the days go on 
they will be able to carry their parts 
alone and you can feel that you not only 
have done valuable work in reviewing 
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and fixing last year’s lessons, but that 
your boy has learned to play naturally, 
happily, and on perfectly equal terms 
with hearing children, which is a thing 
that will help him more in speech and 
lip-reading than you can imagine. 

In fact, the more Billy plays and talks 
with hearing children the more rapidly 
he will read the lips, the more fluent and 
ready his speech will be, and the less 
likely he is to feel any difference be- 
tween himself and them, or at any dis- 
advantage when he is with them. 

So if you would make your boy’s va- 
cation an inspiration and help to him 
these are some of the things you must 
do: 

1. Familiarize yourself with his class 
book. 

2. Talk to him constantly in words 
and sentences hte understands. 

3. Encourage him to use every word, 
phrase, and sentence he knows when- 
ever he can. 

4. Teach him games requiring speech 
and lip-reading, and, if possible, see that 
he has a hearing play-fellow to join in 
them. 


PARKER PRACTICE SCHOOL 
SUPPORTS THE ASSOCIATION 


The faculty of the Deaf-Oral Depart- 
ment of the Parker Practice School, 
Chicago, recently joined the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf one hundred per 
cent strong. This is not only reaching 
a goal for themselves, but setting one 
for others. The following sunshiny let- 
ter brought the news: 


“T enclose a list of names of -some new 
members for the American Association. These 
teachers, who are in this school, give us a 
one hundred per cent membership in the As- 
sociation. This is something for which we 
have striven for a long time, and we are glad 
to have reached the goal at last.” 








From Hachiman, Japan, comes a new peri- 
odical, The Oral Education of the Deaf, which 
made its bow to the world last February. It 
is the first magazine of its kind to appear in 
the land of the cherry blossom. Its pages are 
devoted to the oral method of teaching the 
deaf. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN ITALY 


JoHNn Dutton WrRriGHT 


School for the Poor, Milan 


HE Pio Instituto dei Sordomuti 

poveri di Campagna della Provincia 
dt Milano conducts a group of institu- 
tions on behalf of the deaf. 

The section for older boys is located 
at Via Galvani 12 and that for older 
girls and little boys at Via Settembrini 4. 

Both are under the direction of the 
Rev. Father G. B. Pasetti and occupy 
very large and fine buildings erected 
expressly for their use. 

Having been warned in advance by 
Prof. Ferreri that no one at _ these 
schools spoke or understood English, | 
took an interpreter with me. This man, 
it developed, lives on the same street 
with the boys’ school, and only a few 
doors from it, but had never visited the 
school and knew nothing of it. It was 
his first experience with the deaf and 
he furnished an excellent test of the in- 
telligibility of the speech of the children. 
As he seemed to have little, or no diffi- 
culty in understanding what they said, 
and in the course of the morning they 
said a great many things, I concluded 
that their speech, which seemed to me 
very good, was really as intelligible as 
it seemed, since I was able in almost 
every case to understand their names 
when they spoke them, which is not an 
easy test. 

I could not judge the correctness of 
their language, but from the very many 
times that they were corrected and made 
to use different words by the teachers 
I inferred that they made many errors 
in grammar. 

Father Pasetti is a man in the prime 
of life, full of enthusiasm and energy 
and with a most attractive and kindly 
personality. He has been the Director 
for thirteen years, but has been teaching 
the deaf for twenty-seven years. He 
furnishes as fine an example as one can 
find, of unselfish devotion to a work 
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REV. FATHER ROSETTI 
A Photograph Taken by J. D. Wright at the 
Time of His Visit 


that can offer none of the recompenses 
that the majority of men value. He 
takes his work in no spirit of sacrifice, 
but with a cheery jollity and living in- 
terest that inspires enthusiasm and effort 
in others. 

He asked me how long I could stay 
and I said three hours. What did I 
want to see? Everything. “It cannot 
be done in the time, but I will do my 
best. We follow and aid the deaf from 
infancy to the grave. In addition to 
these two schools in Milan we have a 
small school in the country where we 
can receive little children too young for 
admission here and we have also a home 
in another country town, for the aged, 
infirm and destitute deaf.” 

“In Italy a deaf-mute is always a 
‘minor’ unless he can secure special 
papers from a judge. He cannot vote, 
he cannot buy or sell real estate or 
enjoy the rights of citizenship. We 
help those who are capable of exercising 
these functions to obtain the privileges 
from the courts by representing them. 
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INSTRUCTION 


We lend money to start a business, we 
aid them in manifold ways to make a 
living and we care for them when they 
are sick and in trouble. As you see 
on the title page ours is an organiza- 
tion for the assistance and education of 
poor deaf-mutes and poor deaf who can 
speak in the Province of Milano.” 

On the occasion of my visit there 
were eighty-eight boys in eight classes 
in the boys’ section, and twenty little 
boys and sixty girls in ten classes, in the 
girls’ section. 

All the teachers of the boys are men; 
laymen, not priests, and all the teachers 
of the girls are nuns of a special order 
devoted to the deaf. The men are paid 
salaries, but the nuns receive no pay. 
The nuns seemed a very happy and 
cheerful company, however, and Father 
Pasetti was most emphatic in his praise 
of their loving devotion and most effi- 
cient and intelligent teaching; facts 
which were very evident to me as I 
went from room to room ending up in 
the dining room at the luncheon hour. 

Everything in both schools was in 
perfect condition and for once I found 
the cleanliness and order and efficiency 
as great in the boys’ section as in that 


IS GIVEN 


IN GARDENING 


of the girls, which is by no means al- 
ways the case. 

My ear was caught by the quality of 
the voice of one of the younger boys 
in one of the classes and I called him 
to me. Father Pasetti smiled. “Yes,” he 
said, “he hears a little and can under- 
stand a few words through his ear if he 
is familiar with them.” He was a bright 
little fellow, and I am sure will get ex- 
cellent attention. It seems he was in 
an asylum in Turin where no attention, 
educationally, was being paid to him. 
A visiting priest noticed him and wrote 
Father Pasetti and his transfer was ar- 
ranged. I have an idea that by the time 
he is through school. he will be almost 
like a hearing boy. I got Father Pasetti 
to work with him a few minutes through 
his ear and then, just for fun, I taught 
him to respond to a few English sen- 
tences, much to the amusement of the 
other boys and the teachers. His name 
is Parolina Angelo and ke comes from 
* Bellusco. 

All the pupils in both schools are from 
very poor families and mostly from the 
ccuntry, so theic training is aimed to fit 
them for a return to the country. 

In the boys’ section, in the afternoons, 
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instruction is given in gardening, shoe 
making, tailoring and’ carpentry, and 
in the girls’ section sewing, embroidery, 
lace making, cooking and laundry work. 

Pupils may enter at eight and re- 
main till fifteen, but the little prepara- 
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tory school enables them to take children 
of six. 

I felt that the organization is doing 
a very great work and doing it well. 
It is wholly a work of private bene- 
ficence. 





MY DEAF CHILD 


Susan P. OKIE 


HE was a perfectly normal child of 
five, large for her age, precocious 
mentally and had never in her little life 
been ill for even a day. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, she was seized with a vio- 
lent convulsion which lasted for several 
hours. 

Two prominent physicians in Wash- 
ington said it was acute indigestion. 
She made a quick recovery, but with a 
total loss of hearing. They said a small 
blood vessel had burst in the brain and 
the extravasated blood was pressing on 
the auditory nerve. Their opinion was 
that this clot would soon be absorbed 
and her hearing would be restored. 

After waiting and watching in great 
anxiety for six months, I went to the 
Congressional Library and asked my 
friend the librarian, Mr. Spofford, to 
let me have the latest books on deaf- 
ness, giving him a history of my child’s 
malady. He was in great sympathy in 
my trouble and brought me a_ small 
volume by Turnbull, a_ specialist of 
repute in Philadelphia. I glanced rap- 
idly over the pages, noting the chapter 
headings, such as “Congenital Deafness,” 
that caused by scarlet fever, measles, 
catarrh, etc., finally “Cerebral Deafness, 
Convulsions, Meningitis.” In this last 
every symptom that appeared in my 
child’s attack was noted. Finally the 


diagnosis: “The patient will never hear 
again, deafness permanent, destruction 
of the auditory nerve.” 

The horrible shock to my _ excited 
nerves was the most acute suffering 
that I have ever known. 


I was so en- 


tirely unprepared for the blow. My 
child was in perfect health and beauty, 
and unusually bright and attractive, yet 
condemned for life to live in a silent 
world! It was too horrible. 

Mr. Spofford said, “Go at once to 
Mr. Graham Bell. He is the highest 
authority on deafness and the preserva- 
tion of the voice.” 

I took my little girl to him and he 
welcomed us cordially. He took her 
upon his knee and showed her some 
toys, asking what they were. In a feeble 
voice she correctly told him. He said 
with great interest, “You have come in 
time; much can be done. She knows 
the alphabet and has so much knowledge 
of words that we can build up her 
speech and teach her lip-reading.” 

He was so enthusiastic about preserv- 
ing her voice that I was filled with hope 
after profound despair, and his sym- 
pathy and kindness I can never forget. 

The rest is soon told. With home 
training under his guidance my child 
was soon in full possession of her 
speech and her education in reading 
went rapidly forward. When she was 
old enough, by his advice, I sent her 
to Clarke School at Northampton, Mass., 
where Miss Yale carried on his work 
most successfully, and later to a school 
of articulation in London. 

While she has lost many pleasures in 
life, through her deafness, the best gifts 
of God have been hers; a happy home 
with husband and children, congenial 
friends, and a literary taste. She has 
but little to regret for the lost hearing. 
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Schools for Deaf Children 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 

Provides an education by most advanced methods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 





A PUPIL AT HER 
MUSIC LESSON 








MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children pre- 
pared for hearing schools. The school is in the suburbs of 
the city of Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 


Kensington, Maryland 
A DOUBLE BIRTHDAY 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls, The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School © 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 








MISS McKENZIE’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE SMALL DEAF CHILD 


The most progressive methods are used for the presentation of language. 
Residual hearing is completely developed. 
Children three years of age are accepted. 


Children receive constant stimulation for lip-reading and speech in the normal home 


environment. 
MISS LILLA B. McKENZIE 
333 Kearny Street San Francisco, California 
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